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INTRODUCTION 


The material underlying the present study was gathered by the author 
during the summer of 1927, in the course of a field investigation devoted 
to a survey of the music of Indian tribes in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California.! Approximately 180 Pueblo songs were recorded on 
the phonograph, partly in the Pueblos themselves (San Juan, Taos, 
Laguna, and Acomita), partly in Santa Fé and Gallup with singers from 
San Ildefonso, Cochiti, and Zufii.2 About 200 songs were recorded from 
non-Pueblo tribes, including the Pima at Sacaton, Arizona.? The music 
of the Yuman and Shoshonean groups represented in the collection is too 
divergent to warrant a place in the present comparison.® 

The purpose of the comparison is twofold. It aims to bring out what 
musical evidence may suggest regarding the historical relations and 
contacts of the Pueblo and the Pima-relations which are subject to con- 
siderable interest, both because of similarities between the two cultures 
and because of the strategic position they occupy between aboriginal 
Mexico and North America. The comparison also furnishes an example 
of differentiation between the music of two tribes geographically close 
but culturally distinct, a differentiation which at least equals the cultural 
differentiation. 

A brief exposition of the methods applied is followed by an analysis of 
Pueblo and Pima songs, taken separately, the comparison, a separate 
analysis of the Pueblo corn-grinding songs, and the conclusions. Readers 
who do not wish to follow through the technical detail, will find a sum- 
mary under “Summary”, and “Types” (pp. 315—320, 298—301, and 
307 —308). 

The conclusions presented here are based upon the transcriptions of 
183 Pueblo and 56 Pima songs collected in 1927, as well as on more than 
200 Pima and some additional Pueblo songs collected on later occasions; 
the analysis was made in 1930. The meager material published so far on 
Pueblo music has been considered also. Because of space limitations, only 
a representative selection from the material could be included here. For 
the Hopi, a song recorded by me at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 was 
utilized, as well as an analysis of the songs published by Benjamin I. 
Gilman and Natalie Curtis-Burlin.* 

All songs were recorded from solo singers, as most Pueblo and Pima 
songs can be rendered satisfactorily by a single singer. The Pima make 

1 This investigation was carried on under the auspices of the Department 
of Anthropology, Columbia University. It was made possible by the kind 
interest and generosity of Dr. Elsie C. Parsons, Mr. Thomas W. Surette (The 
Music Fund, Boston), and Miss Mary C. Wheelwright. 

2 The records are deposited with the Department of Ethnology cf the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

% See Herzog, b). 

4 Gilman, b). Curtis, a), pp. 495—532, 572. 
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use of a flageolet, the Pueblo apparently of both flutes and flageolets.! 
The Pueblo use these wind instruments, either with singing or without it 
in certain ceremonies,” and for serenading.* Of this type of Pueblo music 
we have only the transcriptions of N. Curtis-Burlin.t Among the Pima, 
flageolet melodies are played and sung in the “Flute-Lure’” myth;5 they 
were also used as love-charm songs. A number of these melodies were 
recorded in 1929 and will be published in another connection. The Pueblo 
songs were recorded with the instrumental accompaniment. This was not 
feasible with the Pima songs, but the accompaniment for a number of 
them was entered into the transcriptions in 1929, when checking the 
songs over with the singer who had sung them in 1927. 

A treatment of the musical instruments must be dispensed with here, 
as it would in itself constitute and require a separate study. Lists of songs, 
dances, and musical instruments were collected, with some pertinent in- 
formation. With the exception of the Pima, however, this information is 
uneven, and only as much of it is given as may be of interest in the 
present connection. 

Many of the song texts represent the rough translations of the inter- 
preters, linguistically unanalyzed, and are not to be regarded as finished 
linguistic products.* An exception in this respect are the Zufii and Pima 
texts. Dr. Ruth L. Bunzel was kind enough to correct the transcriptions 
and translations of the former, after checking them over with the singer. 
The texts and translations of the Pima songs were corrected by me in 1929. 
At that time and on subsequent occasions, the problems of poetry, 
language, and music in their interrelations were studied. Since the 
present study is restricted to a stylistic comparison these problems, as 
well as the rather elaborate concepts of the Pima concerning music, must 
be reserved for separate treatment. 

The investigation was greatly assisted by Drs. Ruth F. Benedict, Ruth 
L. Bunzel, and Leslie White, who secured the services of informants at 
Sacaton, Zui, and Acomita; by the courtesies of various agency officials 
and Indian traders, and by many others. It drew heavily upon the 


1 Russell, pp. 166—7; for the Pueblo see e. g. Wilson, pp. 586—7, Jeangon, 
p. 27, Cushing, pp. 385—6, etc. 

2 For example, M. Stevenson, p. 85, mentions a flute played in the rain- 
ceremony. Cushing mentions the flute: for corn-grinding, pp. 385, 386; in 
the myth about the loss of the Corn Maidens, pp. 38—42; in Corn festivals 
pp. 608, 610. In the Hopi Flute ceremony, songs are accompanied by flutes; 
Curtis, p. 489, Fewkes, p. 5. 

3 Thus in Taos, “for entertainment’’, according to my informant. 

4 Curtis, a), pp. 489, 529—532. 

5 For a Maricopa version of this myth, closely related to the Pima version, 
see Spier, b), pp. 367—396. 

6 Due to the brevity of time, or lack of interpreters, some song texts could 
not be recorded at all. 
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cooperation and unfailing patience of the native singers. Most deeply, 
however, the study and its author are indebted to Dr. Franz Boas and to 
the late Dr. Erich M. von Hornbostel. 


METHODS 


On previous occasions! I have described the methods which were 
introduced into the study of Primitive Music by von Hornbostel, and 
which are to a large extent followed in the present analysis also, especially 
with regard to melody. Therefore a brief treatment of the procedure may 
be sufficient at this place. 

As much attention as possible is paid to singing technic with all its 
minute details, even such as may seem to be only “mannerisms”. In 
Indian musical styles, and in most styles of so-called primitive groups, 
music consists almost exclusively of singing. Hence vocal technic is as 
important in the study of Primitive Music, as is the technical aspect in 
the study of the other arts. It can be shown that a complex interaction 
exists between singing technic (or motor habits in singing) and other 
phases of music: rhythm, melody, and structure. Moreover, habits of 
singing are significant for historical reconstruction, since they often 
show a great resistance to cultural change.” 

Melody is the aspect to which injustice is most easily done in studying 
Primitive Music. Because harmonies are used constantly in our music, 
they have permeated our musical consciousness to such an extent that 
the Western listener by necessity experiences music as harmonic—whether 
harmonies are actually present, are merely implied (as in the folksongs 
of Western Europe from the last few centuries), or are missing entirely, 
as in most Primitive Music. Only by prolonged training and familiarity 
is the investigator able to acquire the ability to experience ‘‘monolinear”’ 
music as such. Harmonic habits condition not only our mode of ex- 
periencing music, but also the nature of our musical concepts. Thus, in 
analyzing primitive songs an effort must be made to lean only lightly on 
our concepts of scale, interval, and harmonic relations, and to describe 
tonality as it is manifested, empirically, in the songs themselves. In 
doing so, terms known in our musical terminology tone, interval, scale, 
tonic, dominant, leading tone, and others—may be used, but in a modified 
sense. 

The tone itself, as a concept abstracted from experience and in turn an 
object of experience, does not exist for the ““Primitive’’, whose analytical 
and technical interest in music, in our sense, is as a rule very slight. The 
tones themselves are subject to more variation than ours, depending 
upon the musical, textual, and emotional context; especially since in- 
struments with fixed pitches, which would standardize musical pitch and 


1 Herzog, a), b). 2 Herzog, c). 
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intonation, do not play an important role. Consequently, in musical 
transcription of such melodies a ‘‘note” does not stand for an objective 
unit, an ideally constant tone, but for a functional unit, a mere average 
value around which the variations cluster. The scale-schemes appended 
to the music examples must be understood in the same way. 

The importance assigned to single tones in a tonal structure must 
depend upon their empirically determined importance, or “melodic 
weight’. (In the scale-schemes this melodic weight is represented sym- 
bolically, by giving the tones time-value in proportion to their melodic 
importance.) The most outstanding tone of each song is established as 
its ‘‘tonic’’; then the tonics of all the songs under analysis are transferred 
to the same pitch. The tonal structures are thus transposed to the same 
level, and similarities or differences can be easily observed. 

Rhythm in Primitive Music also offers difficulties to the investigator, 
since rhythm in our own music has in some respects become impoverished 
during the developments of the last few hundred years. Our ear would 
consistently tend to break up strange rhythms into our simple, continuous 
2/4, 3/4, or 4/4 “bars”. Here too the procedure must be strictly empirical: 
to be on the alert for new and to us unusual principles of rhythmic con- 
figuration and balance. Continuous, consistent series of the same units 
are rare, as are symmetrical balances; every new rhythmic unit may take 
a different number of beats, although the same rhythmic idea may still 
be expressed. Combinations of such rhythmic figures, varying in time 
extension but analogous or complementary with regard to their underly- 
ing rhythmic ideas, combine into phrases, and these make up the song. 
Thus, unless the rhythmic patterns in a song are seen clearly, its structure 
as a whole cannot become clear. Slight variations in rendering time- 
units are ever-present in music performed with some freedom. Conse- 
quently, the notation of time-values and rhythmic figures also may at 
times be a standardized representation of what is actually more flexible. 
This type of freedom is more familiar to us than tonal flexibility and 
variation. 

Musical notation has had to be extended in order to meet, as far as 
possible, the new demands arising from new concepts.! If variations in 
time, intonation, or intensity, are particularly extensive, or if special 
interest centers upon them, acoustical instruments can be employed in 
order to control and supplement by objective measurement the limited 
sensibility and accuracy of the human ear.” The present investigation, 
however, did not necessitate this extension of the technic. 


1 See the extended notations suggested in Abraham and von Hornbostel, 
and by others. 
2 Cf. Herzog, d). 
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THE PUEBLO STYLE 


Manner of singing (Vocal technic) 


A number of traits have been noted in the singing of a large number of 
North American Indian tribes.! These traits find especial emphasis in the 
Pueblo style. 

The singing voice is produced with an almost continuous pressure of the 
vocal organs, notably the epiglottis. On tones initial to a phrase, motif, 
etc., the attack on a vowel tends to be made with a forceful “glottal 
stop”, whether this sound occurs among the speech sounds of the language 
or not. As a’rule the pressure is not released entirely during the singing 
of a unit taken in the same breath, and it is reinforced continually, with 
almost every tone. The pressure does not affect the vocal organs only, 
but also some of the facial muscles. This continuous exertion is rather 
difficult to maintain with a wide-open mouth and the jaws and lips are, 
in consequence, barely parted. 

Dynamic stress goes along with muscular stress. In the dance songs, 
the singing is fortissimo most of the time. Almost every tone that falls 
on a beat carries an accent. Tones meant to be stressed must receive 
especially forceful accents so that they may contrast with the already 
stressed background. In attacking such especially accented tones, the 
voice sometimes overshoots its mark and must jump down to the in- 
tended pitch,? or it may fall short and have to slide up from a slight 
distance below. In moving from one tone to another, there is frequently 
a strong glide (glissando), due to the effort to maintain the pressure in 
the vocal organs. The underlying pulse of successive accents does not 
break during longer tones; these points of rest are divided by pulsations 
of the voice so that the continuity of the rhythmic pulse is maintained. 
Very often the initial intensity is not maintained throughout the duration 
of a tone; frequently there is a break or drop in intensity between the 
accented portion of the tone and the following, slightly released portion. 
This results in very common figures represented by Fi. or Fd. in the 
notations. - ~ 

Due to these peculiar forms of attack, transition, and release, the 
position of the single tones at times seems to waver, and the melodic 
outline often seems to be blurred. The general feeling that Indian music 
is chiefly rhythmic arises from such “blurring” of the melody-experience ; 
since the melodic quality is not experienced fully, the song registers for 
the listener chiefly in terms of rhythmic impressions. Yet these very 
aspects of Indian melody, felt as “not melodic” by the Western ear, 
contribute to the tonal development of Indian songs. As soon as tones 


1 vy. Hornbostel, b), Herzog, c). 
2 See music example No. 1. 


3 Noted by o, d d d d. or ¢ 


J. 


id 
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that are accidental, dynamically weak, or vague in pitch, become 
somewhat standardized and less subject to variation, new “‘tones”’ in the 
more abstract sense arise; new melodic growth has been achieved. 

The convulsive tension in the vocal organs, the attempt to sustain this 
tension, and the effort to sing as loudly as possible, often bring about a 
tension of the muscles of the neck and face; singers complain that their 
faces ache after a ceremony. Tension and intensity are greatest when the 
melody or phrase begins, on a high pitch; they may gradually relax 
somewhat throughout the downward progress of the melody, which 
sometimes ends almost in a whisper.1 The tempo of the song too may 
slow down gradually. More frequently, however, especially in shorter 
songs that are repeated over and over again, it increases slightly and 
gradually (Nos. 3, 35). At the end of the melody or the phrase, in the 
moment of the release, the voice sometimes slides up from the final tone 
toa weak exhaust-tone.? The final release at the end of the song, however, 
is usually marked by a downward glide. 

This vocal technic characterizes the singing of the men. The singing 
of the women shows a number of similar details, but in a much weaker 
fashion. This sex differentiation recurs in Indian music wherever the 
vocal technic is similar to the one described here. 

Some songs are introduced or ended with shouts (Nos. 7 and 20, San 
Juan; 23, Cochiti); peculiar timbres of the voice are used at times; high 
parts may be sung in falsetto. These features are not characteristic of 
Pueblo or Indian singing, but have been found in many places over the 
world. More distinctive are the kachina “‘calls’’, usually shouts or calls 
with little musical quality (Zuni 13, Acoma 24, at the end). 

It is chiefly in the Pueblos so far, that conventionalized semi-ceremonial 
gestures of the singer have been observed. Since such gestures are as 
much part of standardized motor behavior as is vocal technic, they 
should be mentioned here. Ceremonial action is centered in the movements 
of the dancers and performers, or of the officiating priest. But the singer 
himself may emphasize and illustrate with gestures certain ritualistically 
important words such as growth, sky, etc., as he sings them. Some of 
these gestures have been assembled and described for Laguna;? I have 
observed singers from San Juan and Zufii managing to make such 
gestures even when singing and drumming for the phonograph. 


Melody (Tonality) 

In Pueblo melodies, especially the kachina songs, Indian tonality 
reached its most complex development. A range of less than an octave is 

1 See Gilman, a), Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, etc.; b), the melodies on pp. 107, 159, 
171, etc. 

2 See especially the songs from Taos in this collection. 

3 Goldfrank, a), pp. 194—195. 
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rare (San Juan 1 and Zufii 34 have, essentially, the range of a fifth’). The 
tonal skeleton is made up of two or three sections, or frames bounded by 
a fourth or fifth — the tetrachords and pentachords of classical Greek 
theory. This framework is filled in by arrangements of tones that are 
often pentatonic; half-tone steps are frequently avoided. Analysis of 
such segments and of the arrangements within them has proved fruitful 
in the study of Primitive Music in general.” 

In simpler examples, two sections may be combined into a rigid or a 
looser structure, “joined” or “adjacent” tetrachords or pentachords: 


Taos 4, 12, 14, 16, Zui 13 


paneer . : 
Ly 2AN Juan 20 


If one of the two sections is a pentachord — which often results from the 
extension of a tetrachord — this wider section is frequently found in the 
lower position (Taos 14, San Juan 7, Acoma 15, Cochiti 23 (part B), 
Laguna 26). On the fringes of such sections decorative tones appear; in 
time these become standardized or strengthened, and this new growth 
finally results in extended forms, comprising three tonal sections (Taos 5, 
6, San Juan 7, 8, 9, Cochiti 23 (part B), Acoma 24, Laguna 26). If the 
growth has set in at the lower extremity of the melody, the melodic 
weight may drift toward this new, lowest melodic section, the base of 
which will now become “tonic’’ (cf. the close of the A part in No. 24, 
Acoma). 

The most potent tonal relations are usually between the boundary 
tones of melodic sections. Other relations arise between tones of different 
sections, cutting across the sectional limits: 


"in Taos 12, San Juan II, 
“ of Cochiti 23, Zufi 27 (in 


a ee << 
N__ ‘the A part) 


More saturated tonal structures result when the cross-relations between 
tones from different sections are so strong that an interlocking of a new 
melodic section into the old ones occurs (see ‘‘Scales’’). 

In the arrangement of tetrachord and pentachord frames, there is a 
difference between Eastern and Western Pueblo songs. Many Eastern 
songs lean to loose combinations of adjoining sections; the Western favor 
interlocking units — tonal growth has become more saturated.* There 
is also a difference in the arrangement of the less important tones which 


1 See also Gilman, a), Nos. 1 and 6, b), the 1st, 2d, and 8th Snake Dance 
song. Some story songs are very limited in range; see the melodies from 
Zui in Parsons, c), pp. 13, 20, and from Laguna in Boas, a), vol. 2, pp. 69, 
151, and 299. 

2 See v. Hornbostel, b), Herzog, g). 

3 See the scale-schemes for a comparison. 
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fill out the tonal framework. In the East, half-tone steps are more rare, 
they are, in fact, generally rare in the pentatonic structures found so 
widely all over the world. (In Taos 5, “‘e”’ is occasionally lowered before 
“d” to almost “e” flat. The resulting interval is not a true half-tone, 
however, but is simply due to this positional contraction of the whole 
tone ‘“‘e—d”’.) In the West haif-tone steps are found more often; growth 
is not only in the extension of the frame-work (cf. Taos 5, 6, San Juan 
8, g), but also in the tonal saturation within it (Acoma 24, Laguna 25, 26, 
Zuni 27, Hopi: Curtis a), pp. 517—522.! Yet the occasional clusters of 
half-tones in the scale-schemes should not be interpreted as chromatic 
sequences; there is little melodic progression by means of half-tones. 
In No. 25 (Laguna), for instance, “‘f’’ sharp and “‘g” sharp are merely 
positional variants of “f’’ and “g”’; ‘‘g’’ and “g” sharp in No. 26 (Laguna) 
alternate similarly. Another interval usually avoided in primitive music, 
the augmented fourth (tritonus), is also found comparatively often in 
Pueblo melodies (see San Juan 8, San Ildefonso 21, Laguna 26, Hopi: 
Curtis, a), pp. 506, 507, ‘“‘b’-“‘f’’; pp. 530, 531, ““b’’-“‘f’’). 

The predominating direction of the movement of the melody is down- 
ward. This drag often carries the melody below the tonic, so that it must 
turn upward again to come to a final rest on that tone. Through this type 
of movement tones are created which function in a manner similar to 
our “leading tones,”’ but the half-tone distance to the tonic, preferred in 
later Occidental music, appears only occasionally. The distance is com- 
monly a major second, a minor third, or even wider (see Taos 12, San 
Juan 20 — in the first section — with a narrow whole tone, and San 
Ildefonso 21, Cochiti 10, Acoma15, Hopi: Curtis, a), pp. 495-497, etc.). 
Similar steps, conceivable as upward leading tones, or as alternating 
tones of the tonic, are found in primitive music quite generally. 

A regional difference is evident also in the general melodic outline. 
In the East the movement often oscillates back and forth between tones 
wider apart, playing in between on tones in the close neighborhood of 
these. In the West the movement is more broken up; the direction of the 
movement changes very frequently — more extensive movement in the 
East, more intensive in the West. In one melodic type, development is 
achieved by repeating the first phrase, or elements of it, after which the 
melody gradually descends (Taos 6, San Juan 8, 9, also Taos 5). This 
type is not rare on the Plains,? but seems to be missing in the Western 
Pueblos. 

A type characteristic of the West is represented by most of the kachina 
songs. The song splits into two distinct halves. Often each half has its 


1 See the scale-schemes for a comparison. 

2 For example, Cheyenne: Curtis, a), pp. 166—167, 188—189; Pawnee: 
Densmore, b), Nos. 6, 7, 13, 22, 24, etc.; cf. Arapaho: Curtis, a), pp. 204—205, 
206—207; Dakota: Densmore, a), Nos. 7, 12, 20, 26, 28, 61, 64, etc. 
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own tonality: different tonal relations and a set of tones somewhat 
different from those of the other half. The second part often starts 
higher than the first, or reaches up higher than the first. These songs are 
represented in the scale-schemes by two scales each, one for each part. 
The tonal analysis of the intricacies of these songs would lead into too 
much detail; some of it is indicated in the scale-schemes. 

Of some interest are the introductory, connective, and final phrases 
(marked x in the transcriptions) ; they are closely coordinated with the 
tonal structure of the song, and play mostly on the tonic. In some cases, 
the relation of the x part to the song is less direct: in No. 25 the song ends 
with the same formula with which it began, but a whole tone higher. This 
may be due to the circumstance that the ‘“‘g’”’ with which the melody 
starts out, later resigns its melodic importance to ‘“a’’, on which the 
closing formula ends. Such phrases are much more common in the West 
than the East. They occur also in other Indian musical styles, with 
standardized nonsense-syllables for text; in Navaho songs they are 
especially frequent and formalized.! 


Rhythm and accompaniment. 


With regard to rhythm also, Pueblo songs represent the most complex 
forms of Indian music. This complexity arises partly from a flexibility 
of rhythmic patterns which allows for the expression of a primary balance 
or symmetry of parts within units which are not necessarily of the same 
length. It is only in a few of our examples that a rhythmic unit (“bar’’) 
occurs with consistency (San Juan 1, Zufi 34; compare also Taos 6, 
Laguna 30. Zuii: see also Gilman, a), Nos. 1, 2; Hopi: Gilman, b), pp. 99, 
107, 117). A number of songs may be viewed as 2/4 in rhythm. Actually, 
however, the unit of movement in these songs is not a single but a double 
beat; the resulting larger units vary in length. 

One of the most generally expressed rhythmic tendencies is to set off 
final parts against initial parts. These latter must be pregnant, active; 
the others are, in contrast, broader, relaxed, and more static. Lengthen- 
ing of a final bar or phrase is one of the most universal devices in primitive 
music for bringing out this contrast. Such lengthening of final phrases 
occurs in Nos. 4 (the phrases 6? and c), 5, and others. In No. 36 (Acoma), 
a song of Spanish origin, the rhythmic unit is 9/4. The final phrase which 
originally must have had 9/4 too, was lengthened and split into two 
analogous parts; instead of 3/4+ 6/4 we now have 5/4 + 7/4. In No. 2, 
the last bar of the 6 phrase is lengthened whenever it introduces a faster 
rendition of the song. 

Finality may be stressed also by the manner in which the phrases of 
the song are subdivided. In No. 12, all phrases (except the “quasi-final”’ 


1 For the Pima, see p. 306, for the Navaho the melodies in Curtis, a), pp. 
374—42I1. 
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phrase e which brings a radical change of rhythm) consist of a 6/4 and a 
9/4 part. Many phrases of No. 20 consist of a 4/4 and a 6/4 or 5/4 part. 
In No. 21 the a, d, f, c?, and h phrases each consist of a shorter and a 
longer section. In the double phrases a'a?, 6'!b?, the phrases in second 
position are longer than those in first position.! 

The end of a phrase, section, or song, may be marked off not only by 
lengthening, but also by a mere change of the rhythmic movement. 
In No. 5 the succession of 3/2 bars is broken just before the end by the 
insertion of 2/2 bars. 

An especially instructive example is No. 15. The performance, con- 
sisting of two repetitions of the song, is capped by a coda (x?) which 
changes from the 6/4 movement of the previous 6 phrases to 4/4. The 
song itself consists of two halves, the second containing a shortened a 
phrase (a/2), but the b phrase twice (6? and 53); altogether it is longer 
than the first half. In the relation of the a and b phrases, the contrast of 
initial and final parts reappears; a and a/2, which contain the melodically 
more pregnant parts of the song, have a duple rhythm; this broadens 
in the somewhat longer 6 phrases into a triple rhythm. In the second 
half of the song this triple rhythm already intrudes upon the end of the 
a/2 phrase, which thus has 2 +2 + 2 + 3 instead of 2 +2+2+2 
beats. 

Effects similar to the ones just described are achieved by shortening 
initial parts, e. g. the shortening of a to a/2 in No. 15. In No. 4 (prim- 
arily 9/4 + 9/4), the bd phrases were shortened to 6/4 + 9/4. But the 
second 6 phrase is extended to 6/4 + 9/4 + 6/4, the additional 6/4 section 
closing the double phrase 51b?. The extension is carried further in the 
last phrase (c) which, with the coda, has 9/4 + 12/4 + 12/4. In No. 14 
the final phrase remains the same throughout the three renditions (18/4), 
whereas the a, 6, and c phrases diminish gradually, a from 36 to 27 and 
then to 12 beats, 6 and c from 36 to 33 and then to 30 beats. 

The actual mechanism of the rhythmic change and flow, some ofthe 
principles of which have just been described, is often an alternation of 
2-unit and 3-unit figures. A change from] J JtoJ J or vice versa 
occurs in Nos. 9 (San Juan) and 15 (Acoma); from 3/2 to 2/2 in No. 5 
(Taos); from Jto J J) in No. 8 (San Juan) and others. A change from 
i . . = o ‘ 
dedtosdddog d to J J J: and vice versa, occurs very often 
(Taos 12, San Juan 7, Acoma 19, Zuni 22, Laguna 25, 26, Hopi: Curtis, 
a), pp. 517-522, etc.). 

The most radical rhythmic shift is an occasional change in the speed of 
the song, reappearing at the same place in every subsequent rendition, 
as in No. 17 (Cochiti). In some songs such changes of speed follow one 
another in close succession. (See San Ildefonso 21, San Juan 20, Hopi: 


1 For the Hopi, see for instance the division of the rst, 2nd, 6th, and 7th 
lines of the Lullaby in Curtis, a), pp. 498—499. 
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Curtis, a), pp. 500-504, 508-516.) This feature is by no means limited to 
Pueblo Indian songs in North America,! but seems to appear rather 
frequently in them. The changes are usually toward faster tempo. The 
ratio is at times simple; in No. 17 it is practically 2:3:4, in No. 20 
approximately 3:4, but in No. 21 it is 6:7:8.5. 

Accompaniment adds further to rhythmic pregnancy and variety. It 
may accentuate the underlying rhythmic pulsation of beats, the medium 
upon which the figures of rhythm are superimposed. Or, it may rather 
emphasize and mark off these rhythmic figures. Of course, in every 
song both aspects may be present, but with a difference in emphasis. 
In a third type, accompaniment functions somewhat in counterpoint 
fashion, setting its own rhythmic figure against those of the singing. 

The first type of accompaniment is more frequent in the East. The 
continuity of the beats is broken by rests where rests in the singing cause 
a break in the pulse of the melody. 

d d ~ J etc. in San Juan 1, 20, Cochiti 3, Laguna 25, etc. 

> > 

ddd ete. in Taos 5, 6, Acoma 24 

In the second type, the accompaniment becomes more expressive of 
rhythmic structure, varying the basic pulsation more or less in accordance 


with changes in the rhythm of the song. Examples of such occasional 
change are :” 


ie to J 2% 2 in Cochiti 17 

J2 to d Jd andy J in Laguna 26 
Sa to 149 in Acoma I5 

aa Xs to d z in Acoma 36 

P I to d in San Juan g, Taos 12 
Sa to dd Jd in Cochiti 10 

4d to =| and 7 | in Cochiti 23 


we 


e_"je_ 
b 
e je 


in Taos 14 


P to 


In more intricate cases such changes occur repeatedly, closely following 
the flow of the song: 


Wi changes to J, rs. and 1 J in Zuni 22 


The accompaniment of No. 21 (San Ildefonso) is especially interesting 
and artistic. 


1 See for instance p. 304 for the Pima; for the Dakota, Nos. 5, 19, 55, 58, 
88, 93, 114, 188 in Densmore, a). 

* For the Hopi, see for instance the accompaniment in Curtis, a), pp. 
526—528. 

3 Cf. the accompaniment to a Hopi Butterfly Dance song, Curtis, a), pp. 
500— 504. 
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In the third form of accompaniment, which might be termed rhythmic 
counterpoint, the limits of the rhythmic unit of voice and accompani- 
ment coincide, but the single beats in between are not synchronous. A 


simple case is an accompaniment of iy toJJd in the singing 
(Taos 4, San Juan7, Acoma 19); a more intricate texture isfoundin No. 8. 

The standard Pueblo instrument for accompaniment is the drum. Some 
ceremonies require the notched stick, and a number call for the rattle, but 
whatever the instrument, the principles of the accompaniment are the 
same. Frequently a few, sometimes weak, drumbeats or a weak tremolo 
introduce the song. At the end of the song there may be a few quick 
drumbeats. 

In the songs of the Eastern Pueblos, the first rendition is frequently 
sung slowly and with considerable freedom. In sucha rendition, the drum 
begins the phrase with a strong beat followed by a slow tremolo through- 
out the phrase. Toward the end of the first rendition or in the first bars 
of the second, the time becomes faster and the drumming assumes its 
regular rhythm (San Juan 7, Cochiti 17; compare the tremolo drumming 
for the slow rendition flanked by faster ones, in Zuiii 34). 


Structure (Form) 

Simple forms, consisting of a simple balance of a few motives,' are 
found in some Pueblo songs, especially in Taos and the other Tanoan 
Pueblos. No. 1 (San Juan) has ab1b? (after an introductory ab’), No. 8 
. (San Juan) has ata*bb. In the West, No. 3 (Cochiti) has abc, No. 10 
(Cochiti) has aab, No. 15 (Acoma) has x! ||: ab'a/2b?b3:|| x*._ The desig- 
nation of these examples is significant, however. No. 8 is a ““Ute”’ song, 
“from the Kiowa”’, No. 10 isa ‘“‘Comanche”’ Dance song, No. 15 a “‘ Jemez”’ 
kachina song.” ' 

Simplicity of form, however, is not typical of eastern, and certainly not 
of western Pueblo songs. It is the more elaborate structures which 
represent Pueblo songs at their best, and these are found in most kachina 
and many other songs. In the East more complex forms arise through 
varying the primary unit, or some of its sections, in successive repetitions. 
In the West the principle is rather that of adding new elements. The 
first principle is illustrated by: 


abe | abe | a®bc Taos 14 
aabcx! | x*aabbcx! conn. bex San Juan 7 

1 Common in Pima songs, see pp. 305—306. 

2 Some of the story songs are exceedingly simple (see fn. I, p. 290), and 
almost all have a comparatively simple structure (see the melodies from 
Picuris in Harrington and Roberts). Most of the Hopi Snake Dance songs 
are also simple in form (Gilman, b), as are three Zufi songs recorded by 
Fewkes (Gilman, a), Nos. 1—3, songs of the Rabbit Hunt, ‘‘Du-me-chim- 
chee’, and Koko). 
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Sometimes the extended form results from repeating the origina) 
stanza with the elision of the first phrase or phrases: 
aabcd | bed , San Juan 9 
aabcdex | abcdex cdex | ab’ex b'ex San Juan II 


Similar examples from the West are: 

abcd | bcd Hopi Snake Dance Song No. 6 (Gilman, b) p. 99) 

x ||: ab'b*c:|| 63b2c + Zufi 13, very similar to Tanoan songs in other 
ways also, and probably of eastern origin! (cf. Taos 14). 


In a similar form, frequent in the East, the first phrase glides down 
quite low and then begins again, now coming to a rest higher than before. 
The initial phrase is usually given only in the first rendition: 

a ||: a2bb:|| Taos 5 
a) ||: a*b'b?cx:|| Taos 4 
x Jf: ata® |: b(c) cle*d:||:|] Taos 6 

These formal principles—repetition with variation and repetition with 
elision—are rare in the western Pueblos, but prevalent in the Plains.” 
They are probably one indication of Plains musical influence. 

To illustrate the cumulative addition of new elements, characteristic 
of the West, the following is a not unusual example: 


x1 ||: abcldc?e:|| I: Ihsfe:|| dx? sf x8x4* Laguna 25 
Very often such a series of phrases splits into two distinct parts, like 
the ‘“‘verse” and ‘‘chorus” of our popular songs. (These are the terms by 
which native singers often designate the parts in English.) Using A and’B 
to denote these parts, we find forms like: 
A: albla®b? B: ||:cdefghth? — :|| Cochiti 23 
A: x |[:abc:]| B: ||:ddec’ fg:|| Acoma 24 


In a further elaboration, the ‘‘verse”’ is repeated in a modified form: 
w 
Al: xatblcld! a®c*bc3d? 
w 
A®: alb§ecld! a®c®bc3d? 


B: fgha'b4a’’ x Zuni 27% 


1 This is a hill kachina song. According to Parsons, a), pp. 224—225, 
this kachina is an introduction from Acoma or Laguna to Zuni, and the star 
performers in this kachina were introduced from the Hopi. Judging from her 
description (p. 223), these performers very strongly resemble the Tanoan 
Eagle dancers. The Zuni melody No. 13 is very similar to Tanoan Eagle and 
Deer Dance songs. 

2 See Herzog, f), pp. 409—410. 

3 In a Hopi hehea kachina song (Curtis, a), pp. 517—522) two distinct 
‘‘verses”’ alternate with the ‘‘chorus’’: 4! BA? B. A Hopi anga kachina song 


(Curtis, a), pp. 505—507) has two distinct ‘“‘choruses’’: A BC. 
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In another variety one of the phrases which has been introduced before 

is repeated a number of times, in final or semi-final position: 
xix1 A: |]: abtclb2c2h8p4h5b%dx2:|| B: |]: efc3(b)clb7c4b8gb®hbb11 x8: || 
Laguna 26 


Songs of the eatern and western Pueblos can perhaps be most easily 
contrasted and distinguished by these differences in their structural 
principles. Naturally, there are exceptions in each group. In some 
western songs the modified repetition of the East and the cumulative 
progression of the West are both represented: 


[|]: abe |x|]: abc:|| |f:de’c:|| =|] Cochiti 17 
x Ul: |[:abbc:|| d’d*bc:|] Acoma 19 
x ||: abe:|| ||:dec:|| fge’ Zui 22 


The fact that all three of these songs are from animal dances would 
suggest that the songs, and perhaps the animal dances themselves, were 
introduced from the eastern to the western Pueblos. 

There are also a number of songs from the East which show rather 
strongly the Western formal principle of cumulative progression: 

x} abcld e c*x* Taos 12 

|]: ata? =|]: b4b%c>:|| ||:ddef:|| gc*h San Ildefonso 21 
The structure of No. 20 (San Juan): 

a'bcdtef| a*a*gd*hi | jkl x 
may be compared with No. 25 (Laguna). 

In spite of the exceptions, the differentiation in formal principles 
holds in general. The most specifically western trait appears to be the 
split into two distinct halves, “verse” and ‘“‘chorus’’. In over one hundred 
eastern songs known to me, there are hardly two clear-cut cases of this 
form. 

A formal feature used more widely in the West than in the East 
consists of the phrases marked with an x: introductory, connective, or 
final phrases. They are usually formed by the repetition of a single tone, 
the ‘“‘tonic”. Such elements are highly characteristic of southwestern 
songs.! An instructive example of the elaborate use of such phrases is 
No. 25 (Laguna); one phrase (x!) introduces the whole singing, another 
(x2) closes the first rendition of the song, a third (x) stands as a coda at 
theend of the second rendition, and finally a fourth one, a second coda (sim- 
ilar to the introduction: x!), is added on. In No.7 (San Juan), each of the 
slightly different renditions is concluded by a coda (x1); the second is 
introduced by x?, and is combined with the third through the connective 
(x3). In the West, the introductory or coda phrase is often doubled: 
vx or x1x2 (Acoma 15, Laguna 26, Zufi 27, etc., Hopi: Curtis, a), pp. 
500-504, 505-507, etc.). 


Cf. in. £, p. 292. 
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For the most part the structural cast of the songs is fixed, but in some 
cases subsequent renditions of the song reveal a certain flexibility (see 
the comments on Taos 4). A certain amount of variation is introduced 
into eastern songs by singing the first rendition more slowly and with 
considerable freedom; only the subsequent ones give the song in its 
orthodox form! (see Nos. 7, 11). 


Types 

Broad differences have been pointed out in the analysis between the 
style of the Eastern and the Western Pueblos. The East has better 
preserved some simpler types which in part resemble Plains and even 
Basin forms, and has progressed less far in elaborating upon them. The 
songs from Taos especially contrast with Western songs, as Plains 
musical influence did not seem to touch the Western Pueblos. Rhythmic 
texture in the East is simpler. Tonal growth is manifested in widening 
the range, rather than in saturating the tonal structures by filling in new 
tones; the melody often moves in great strides. Formal growth is 
achieved mostly by the principle of modified repetition. 

Western songs are on the whole more specialized, and certainly more 
elaborate. The rhythm reaches the most complex forms known so far 
in American Indian music; further complexity is achieved through the 
accompaniment. Tonal saturation often obscures the pentatonic skele- 
tons; half-tones or alternating tones are quite frequent. The melody 
changes its direction almost constantly and the descent is broken up into 
numerous smaller steps, until the final tone, the tonic, is reached. This 
tone, as it closes a highly elaborate melodic process, calls for a rather 
strong emphasis; the introductions, codas, and connectives, built mostly 
on the tonic, are used much more generously than in the East. The 
structures are longer, more diversified, and growth results chiefly from 
piling up new melodic elements. The split of the song into a double 
stanza is distinctly a western feature. Even the treatment of the nonsense 
syllables undergoes formalization in the West: ha ha, ho ho, or some such 
syllables, often alternate regularly with hi hi, he he, etc. A similar play 
occurs in some Navaho songs, but rarely in Eastern Pueblo songs (No. 21, 
Sun Dance song from San Ildefonso, is one of the few examples). 

The Eastern style predominates in the Tanoan Pueblos, the Western 
in the Keresan, Zufi, and the Hopi villages; possibly the difference is 
really between a Tanoan style contrasting with that of the Keres, Zuni, 
and Hopi. No material is available, however, from Pueblos like Sandia, 
Isleta, and Jemez. Furthermore, no kachina songs are available from 
Tanoan Pueblos, and very few songs of the medicine societies have been 
recorded. 


1 The ‘“‘Grass Dance’’ songs of the Dakota are rendered in a somewhat 
similar fashion; the first rendition being quite slow, the others faster. 
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An “intermediate” type which cannot easily be assigned to either style 
appears in Buffalo Dance songs (examples from San Juan, Cochiti, Zufii), 
and some others (e. g. No. 21, Sun Dance, from San Ildefonso). This 
type throws an interesting light on the somewhat paradoxical relations 
of animal dance songs in the West and in the East. Those of the West are 
simpler than the “intermediate” type, and resemble directly the animal 
dance songs in the East. On the other hand, the songs of the intermediate 
type, although they are mostly from the East and include some animal 
dance songs, are similar in complexity to western songs. Some animal 
dance songs in the East must, then, have undergone elaboration. This 
elaboration was probably due to Western style-influence; a number of 
these songs have a division that resembles the double stanza of the 
typical kachina song. It is significant in this connection that in the West 
animal dance songs can be composed anew, and their number and order 
in the dance is seldom fixed; whereas in the East the songs and their 
order are fixed by tradition. All this suggests that many animal dance 
songs, if not the dances themselves, were introduced to the West from the 
East. This must have been at a period before the impact of the kachina- 
style on the Eastern songs. The Western animal dance songs retain the 
simplicity of their Eastern prototypes; some of these, meanwhile, have 
responded to the western influence of the kachina-style by becoming 
elaborated into the “‘intermediate’’ type. 

A more detailed demarcation of Pueblo musical types is not easy, 
since the style is most exuberant and the songs of different classes or 
dances seem to have influenced one another considerably. Local types 
are difficult to define since dances and songs have traveled back and 
forth. The ethnological literature contains abundant references to this 
flux, as well as to migrations, cultural intercourse, and participation in 
each others’ ceremonies among the Pueblos. All this has long made for 
diffusion and mixture of types throughout the region. A more detailed 
study, based on a larger mass of material, would no doubt result in 
statements less tentative than the ones here offered, and permit tracing 
the different types from place to place. 

A number of songs represent a rather simple, possibly archaic type, 
with simple structure and limited range (Nos. 1-3, also the Hopi Snake 
Dance songst and a number of story songs"). The structure of a fair 
number of these songs is “paired progression”’ (each phrase being sung 
twice), which points to Great Basin influence.” 

Another type includes the songs with the strongest Plains resemblances, 
chiefly Tanoan melodies. These are more elaborate songs. The structure 
is usually characterized by the repetition of the first phrase, either 
modified or not, after which the melody descends stepwise (Nos. 4-10).* 

1 Cf. fn. 2, p. 295. 

2 Cf. Herzog, f). 

3 For Plains parallels, see fn. 2, p. 291. 


2I 
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A third group contains characteristically Tanoan songs; the stepwise 
melodic descent connects these with the previous group, but there is rarely 
a doubling of the first phrase (Nos. 11-16). 

A fourth group is transitional to the kachina type (Nos. 17-22). The 
songs have two or more sections, with the melody usually reaching higher 
in the second than in the first, more or less reminiscent of the ‘‘verse” 
and “chorus” of the kachina songs. Animal dance songs are either in 
this group or in the previous one. 

The kachina songs form a rather well-defined type, with their split into 
a double or even triple stanza, long melodies, intricate melodic movement, 
saturated scales, complex rhythm, involved structure, and numerous 
formal elements (regular alternation of nonsense-syllables, introductory 
and coda phrases). (Nos. 23-27.) 

In another group have been placed miscellaneous songs which illustrate 
foreign musical influences in the West. Similarities to the Navaho chant 
style are certainly evident in songs of the Zufii Big Fire Society (Nos. 
33-34). In the Zufi sayataSa chant both Navaho and Catholic chanting 
may have mingled (No. 35). Spanish influence is clear in songs of the 
“Montezuma” dance (No. 36). 

The corn-grinding songs of Pueblo women, along with some others, are 
to be classed as Pima in style (Nos. 28-32) ; they are discussed below. 

Certain individual Pueblos can to some extent be characterized. Taos 
represents a clear type, which probably contains old as well as new 
eastern forms. The question, how much and in what manner this 
simplicity is indebted to neighbors like the Kiowa and Comanche, would 
require a study of the music of these tribes. At any rate, the “Comanche” 
dance songs, those of the “Cheyenne” round dance or squaw dance, and 
other comparatively recent introductions to Eastern Pueblos are in 
conformity with the regular eastern songs. San Juan, Santa Clara, and 
San Ildefonso represent another stylistic unit; Laguna, Acoma, and 
Zufi a third one. In general, local types merge into one another, the 
complexity increasing with each step toward the West. The Hopi, 
however, who belong in the third group, exhibit more definite traces of 
Tanoan types. This influence had its backflow; the Buffalo dance, for 
instance, introduced to the Hopi from the Tanoan villages, in turn 
reached Zuifii from the Hopi. 

Functional types too can be touched upon only with broad statements. 
Love songs in the West, for instance, more or less conform to the general 
Western patterns. The type of love song found in the East, however, is 
that which is characteristic of the Plains. These songs are marked by 
very slow tempo, long-winded melodies, wide range, and frequent long 
rests on single tones.! 

Some of the War Dance songs have a characteristic terse movement in 


1 No. 9, see Herzog, e), pp. 4—6. 
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eighths (2/4 or 3/4 time), with peculiar jerked accents, rather resembling 
Plains music (Nos. I, 2). Others, again (No. 7), are in conformity with 
Pueblo types. 

The Buffalo Dance songs are for the most part characterized by 
frequent changes of rhythmic figuration and of speed. 

The animal dance songs are distinct in the West, but in the East merge 
somewhat with other types. For instance, the Eagle Dance song from 
Taos (No. 14) is very similar to the Sun Dance songs in Taos, and to a 
War Dance and a Fiesta Dance song from San Juan (Nos. 7 and 11). 

The corn-grinding songs have been referred to already. 

The kachina songs represent a very distinctive type, which must be 
old in the West, since it has been elaborated over and over again. Ka- 
china songs must have been exchanged between different localities more 
frequently than in the few cases of which we have definite knowledge. 
A musical characterization of the single kachina dances may become pos- 
sible on the basis of more abundant material. According to the statement 
of an informant from Zufi, songs of different kachinas can be recog- 
nized.1 The three Chakwena kachina dance songs published from Zui 
and Laguna? are certainly variants of the same melody, but Chakwena 
songs recorded by ime from the same Pueblos are different from each other 
as well as from those previously published (No. 26, from Laguna, is only 
slightly related). 


THE PIMA STYLE 


Manner of singing (Vocal technic) 

The traits described as characteristic of the Pueblo singing technic are 
practically absent from Pima singing. This is one of the chief differences 
between the two styles. The attack is soft, much as in our singing. 
Accents and pulsations are rare and smooth. The figure FJ. is missing 
almost entirely. The dynamic stress is much less than in Pueblo music; 
it is distributed evenly and hardly goes beyond forte. Tones of rest in 
Pueblo singing are long, but broken up by pulsations of the voice; in 
Pima songs such a tone (usually final to a phrase) is either repeated a 
number of times, or held without pulsation. 

It was characteristic of the old manner of singing to end the melody 
with a long tone and let the voice trail off on it, with an m, mi, or min 
syllable (Nos. 47, 43). This trait prevails also in some more modern 
songs which imitate the old manner, like those of the “Bad Girls” series 
(No. 48). There are no shouts at the beginning or end of a song; calls 
occur only in certain song series, and are tonally standardized. (The 


1 Cf. Bunzel, a), p. 495. 

2 See Roberts, a). 

% Such figures seem to be more frequent in Papago singing, judging from 
the transcriptions in Densmore, c). 


21* 
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only example is the he- call at the beginning of the “straight”? and 
“scalp” war-songs.) These songs also have a stronger accentuation than 
is usual in the style. The rain and corn songs are introduced and ended 
by formulas which contain ritualistic references to rain and corn. These 
formulas are of a decidedly musical character and are incorporated in the 
song, being fixed in pitch and rhythm. 


Melody (Tonality) 

The melodic structure of Pima songs becomes clear as one follows the 
downward trend of the melody toward the tonic as the final resting point. 
Since the range is quite often limited, there may be little scope to this 
downward movement, so that sometimes every single phrase ends on the 
tonic (Nos. 37, 38, 40, 50). Yet there is room for variety, since with 
every new phrase the melody may shift its weight lower, becoming 
compressed toward the tonic. In other examples the descent is more 
gradual, and at least the first phrase ends above the tonic (Nos. 42, 44, 
47, 53). Examples like No. 48 reflect a type very often found in Indian 
songs toward the north: the melody sinks gradually lower with almost 
each successive phrase. Songs like Nos. 46, 53, etc., represent the com- 
promise of this tendency with the narrow range and limited possibilities 
of movement found in a southern area which includes the Yuman, Plateau 
Shoshonean, and some Californian tribes. Extremely simple, and there- 
fore clear examples of this southern type, are songs like Nos. 37, 38,1 
39, 40; also 49, etc. Others are melodically more complex and resemble 
the long-winded, far-reaching Pueblo songs: Nos. 51, 52; cf. also 48. 

In some songs the downward flow does not stop when it reaches the 
tonic, but is carried below it. Consequently the tonic often stands in the 
middle instead of at the bottom ofa tonal segment, like the Greek mese. 
Although this is by no means limited to Pima songs, it is of very common 
occurrence in them (see Nos. 39, 43, 46, 54, 56). In another type the 
melody is developed through an imitation of phrases on a lower level. 
Thus, in songs consisting of four phrases, the third phrase usually 
“rhymes” with the first, and the fourth may rhyme with the second. 
(See Nos. 43 and 47: imitations a fourth or fifth below.) 

The average range of Pima melodiesis hardly more than anoctave; songs 
of more than two joined or adjacent tonal sections are rare. The arrange- 
ment of the tones is pentatonic. Tones next in importance to the tonic 
are located near it, often a third or second above or below. The augmented 
fourth is found occasionally (No. 38); half-tone steps are very common. 

The tonality is of interest in Nos. 40, 41, 45, and 49. In No. 45, the 
use of “‘b”’ flat and (an octave lower) “‘b” natural seems odd at first ; the 
setting of these two tones, however, is entirely different. The tonal 








1 This song is possibly of Maricopa origin. It is the sung version of a flute- 
melody. 
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os PM, 
structure of the song consists of two segments: g-ed and ed-b. The first 


. 
is extended into ag-d, and “‘b” flat functions as merely a higher shading 


of ‘‘a’”. An extension at the lower end produces the segment wt “?” 
natural is called for by the analogy of the step g-e with a d-b step, 
and of the g-d fourth with an e-b fourth. 

A somewhat similar grafting is found in No. 41; ag-d is superimposed 
on the segment g-d. The tones “‘f” and “‘e’”’, comprising a half-tone, are 
hardly more than positional variants of the same tone. ‘‘f” is directed 
upward, toward “‘g’’, whereas “‘e”’ is directed downward, toward ‘‘d”’. 

The most noteworthy feature of No. 49 is the relation of “c’’ sharp to 
“d”. Until near the end of each two-phrase section, “d’’ is an alter- 
nating tone to “‘c’’ sharp, but at the end of each section the melodic 
weight shifts from ‘‘c’’ sharp to ‘“‘d’’, which becomes final tone and tonic. 

In No. 40 there occur true chromatic sequences of narrow steps 
including half-tones. In other respects also, this melody stands by itself. 

Speech accent has a strong influence on Pima melody, and on rhythm 
also. This will be discussed in a separate study of the interrelations of 
Pima language and music. 


Rhythm and accompaniment 


In rhythm, Pima singing gives a general feeling not unlike that of the 
Yuman tribes ;! the impression is of an even flow. Figures like Jd. or IJ r 


are rendered smoothly. Sharp contrasts like Fi. so common in Indian 


singing, are avoided.2, The phrase consists not so much of sharply 
contrasting and delimited rhythmic statements as of a loose flow or 
alternation of short rhythmic figures. Triplets may be introduced into a 


F Pr oe . . 
2/8 or 2/4 movement, or My hs figures into a 3/8 movement, and vice 


versa, often at or toward the end of phrases (Nos. 51, 52). Figures like 
it aa Fy may occasionally appear ina general J Jmovement, or vice versa 
(Nos. 39, 40, 48;54has J Jand J J J figures in alternation). Much of this 
alternation, and the resulting variation in the rhythmic formula of the 
phrase is linked with the construction of the text. Every syllable may 
be sung on a tone of its own, and nonsense-syllables are not utilized as 
much as in other styles, to eke out melodic lines. It is probably partly 
as a result of this strong influence of text upon melody, that little rhyth- 
mic regularity of the kind to which we are accustomed in our own music 
can be observed. In only a few cases is a consistent rhythmic unit 
(‘‘bar’’) carried through the phrase or the song (see No. 43, also 49 which 
is essentially in 6/4 or 3/4). 


1 Cf. Herzog, b), pp. 193—194. 
* For the Papago, however, see the transcriptions in Densmore, c). 
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The single phrases of a song usually carry different text and there 
is little attempt at organizing the text-lines symmetrically. Thus the 
rhythmic configuration established in a phrase is not very stable, but 
may change with every new phrase (for instance, No. 51). The songs 
in some of the song series show more regularity of rhythm (for instance, 
the songs of the girls’ puberty ceremony, Nos. 45, 46); others, like the 
corn and rain songs (Nos. 51, 53, 54) are particularly irregular. 

The principle of final lengthening, as it has been described for the 
Pueblo on pp. 292—293, is evidenced in various forms. In Nos. 42, 43, 
47, and 50, the second and fourth phrases are longer than the first and 
third, usually through an extension of the second part of the phrases. In 
No. 37 the third and fourth phrases are longer than the first and sec- 
ond. A change of rhythm just before the last phrase occurs in No. 38 
(6 phrase). 

Nos. 41 and 49 deserve special attention. In No. 41 the rendition is 
somewhat free, and some of the values lie between J and J,. In the 5 
phrases of No. 49, the 3/4 rhythm is shortened to 5/8 in one bar, and in 
compensation is lengthened in the next. 

Sometimes a change of speed (see p. 293 for the Pueblo sigs) furnishes 
rhythmic modification. It is repeated through all renditions (No. 50). 

The accompanying instruments of the Pima are the gourd rattle, the 
notched stick (rested upon a basket), and the “basket-drum”. This 
last is a basket which is turned upside down and beaten or scraped, a 
combination of substitutions for the drum and the notched stick. Some 
of the musical accompaniment is interpreted symbolically, especially in 
the rain ceremony where the bull-roarer represents the sound of the wind 
coming through the desert. When, at the beginning of the dance, all 
singers dropped their baskets at once, this represented the thunder; 
afterward they scraped their sticks once slowly, representing ‘‘the echo of 
the thunder after it has struck.” In curing the turtle-disease, the singer 
accompanies his songs with the rattle and, going up to the patient after 
every fourth song, shakes it above him to “scare the sickness away.” 

The standard accompanying instrument is the gourd-rattle. The 
accompaniment consists mainly of series of equal beats, punctuating the 
song. In the songs of the girls’ puberty ceremony and of the “Bad 
Girls” song series, the first phrase has J Jetc.; for the rest of the song 
and the subsequent repetitions the accompaniment quickens to Ny By 
J J etc. The accompaniment to the corn songs, war victory dance songs 
(“‘scalp’”’ song series), and curing songs is somewhat more varied. 

The rain songs (Nos. 53, 54) are accompanied by the scraping of a 
notched stick rested upon a basket. At first the scraping is: n Ta 


with the first stroke downward; after a while it changes to Py " z 7, 


the direction now being upward for each stroke. This is maintained, with 
some minor variations; rests in the singing go with rests in the accom- 
paniment. 
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The scraped basket is associated chiefly with a type of curing which 
consists merely of singing the appropriate songs and making passes over 
the patient (vi‘sio). For the first rendition of a song, the side of the 
basket is scraped up and down with a little stick, the accent being on the 
downward stroke. Toward the end of this rendition the scraping changes 
to beating the side of the basket with glancing, scraping strokes, slow at 
the end of the first rendition, faster during the three subsequent ones 
(No. 42). The technic of this accompaniment resembles strongly that 
of the Yuman tribes,! but also has features in common with Pueblo 
drumming (see p. 295). 

The deerhunting songs were accompanied by rubbing the bowstring 
(or gun) with an arrow or a stick. This is of interest as the only vestige 
among the Pima of the musical bow used so extensively by related tribes 
in Northern Mexico,” and elsewhere in North America. The bow is in the 
left hand, held vertically. The scraping consists of rn Zz the 
accented strokes directed downward, with a strong downward rub 
ending the song (see No. 41). 


Structure (Form) 


Pima songs usually consist of a simple melodic stanza built up by four, 
or less frequently by six or three, phrases into a lucid balance. In 
building this from some simple devices are used. In the most common 
type, which may be called a progressive form, every phrase introduces 
new melodic material. Representing the phrases schematically with 
letters, we have: 

abc (Nos. 45, 46, 55) 
abcd (Nos. 42, 43, 47, 54) 

In another form, which one may term iterative, the progression is 
checked by the doubling of one or two phrases, sometimes with minor 
changes: 


aab*cb*c (No. 52) 
aabb (No. 37) 
ab'b2c (No. 44) 


In a third, reverting form, the progression turns back to a phrase 
which has occurred previously: 


abcb (Nos. 49, 50) 
aba*c (No. 39) 

This form usually results in symmetrically balanced sections of two 
phrases each, a pattern which is evident also in examples like Nos. 43 
and 47. In some longer songs, the melody splits still more definitely, into 
1 See Herzog, b), p. 196. 

2 See Bennett and Zingg, tabular analysis of traits. 
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halves, a division which may be traced to the modified repetition of an 
original stanza: 


||: abcd :||: bcd:|| (No. 43) 
||: abcd :||: ccd:]| (No. 53) 
abc | dbc (No. 41) 


In other examples, the simple principles described above are combined: 
Nos. 37 and 52 are both “iterative” and “progressive’’; No. 40 is “iter- 
ative” and at the same time “‘reverting”’. 

The stanza or double stanza is as a rule repeated four times, occasion- 
ally with minor changes due to the substition of a few words. At times 
the last three of the four phrases of a stanza are repeated. Usually, 
however, the repetition of portions of a stanza also results in a grouping 
dominated by the number four—the ritual number—as in Nos. 43, 50, 
53, etc.? 

Introductory phrases or codas appear in the rain and corn songs. In 
the rain songs (Nos. 53, 54) a standardized formula introduces the first 
rendition of the song on its initial and highest tone, gliding down to the 


fourth below: 
Lidday 


Each stanza, moreover, concludes with a stereotyped formula on the final 


tone: 
4444144 444 


In the corn songs (Nos. 51, 52) a phrase sung on the final tone introduces 
the song and ends every repetition; schematically: 


a ae 
The third tone is always a half-tone above the level of the formula. 

The treatment of the formula in No. 53 throws light on the processes 
of formal growth. The formula occurs at the end of all four parts of the 
song. These must have been originally the four required repetitions of a 
simpler, shorter song. Later the four repetitions taken together must 
have been felt as a new unit; the codas became incorporated, and now 
this extended unit is itself given four repetitions. 

Connective phrases between repetitions of a song are not used; once 
in a great while a tone on the offbeat connects with the subsequent 
rendition (No. 39). The last rendition may be set off by a long, trailing 
final tone (No. 47). 

For the most part, the Pima song is not a self-sufficient unit, but is 
rendered in the frame of a long series of songs which follow each other 


1 A similar rule of repetition or grouping based on the number four is com- 
mon also among the Pueblos. See the comments on the songs (pp. 322—321), 
and music examples No. 5, 24, 25, 26. 
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in definite order, like the song series of the Yuman tribes,! or the Navaho 
“chants”. But Pima singing does not lean as much as the Yuman on a 
story context; most of the song series have no story background, and 
accompany dancing or other activities.2_ Within the series the songs are 
usually placed in groups of four (eight songs are sung by each village in 
the Papago ‘‘Vigita” harvest ceremony’). Such a group ordinarily deals 
with the same subject and is referred to by the name of that subject; the 
songs are often close variants of the same melody. 


Types 

A number of Pima songs represent a probably archaic type. They 
are quite simple, short, and restricted in range. Some of the myth songs, 
curing songs, and deerhunting songs belong in this group (Nos. 37, 38, 
39, 42) which can easily be compared with the rather simple songs of 
the Yuman, Plateau Shoshonean, and some Californian tribes. Another 
type is more characteristic of the Pima, and more complex. Most dancing 
songs belong in this group (for the girls’ puberty ceremony and for 
amusement dancing in the celebration of war-victory), and also the few 
gambling songs the Pima had (Nos. 43, 45, 46, 47). Here the range may 
be an octave or more, the rhythm is more elaborate, the structure 
achieving architectonic balance within a stanza of four (or three) lines, 
often with two corresponding sections of two lines each. 

The “Corn” and “Rain” songs, and the ‘‘Bad Girls” songs form a third 
group comprised of the most highly developed Pima songs. The “Corn” 
and ‘‘Rain” songs represent a somewhat specialized type, which bears 
the imprint of Pueblo influence. In melodic movement they resemble 
Pueblo models; the rhythm is quite irregular, the structure complex. 
The use of introductory and final formulas is restricted to these two 
groups (Nos. 51-54). 

The ‘“‘Bad Girls” songs are of recent origin. They represent a stimulated 
further growth of Pima patterns; the phrases may be quite long, the “‘iter- 
ative” and “‘regressive’’ principles of structure are used quite extensively. 

The “Scalp” and some other war songs are rather peculiar in tonality, 
with frequent half-tone steps; also the introductory shouts, the 
structure, and the strong accentuation are foreign to Pima songs; the 
accentuation, at least, suggests Apache influence (No. 40). 

A number of songs have come to the Pima through contacts with 
Yuman tribes, especially their recent contact with their neighbors, the 
Maricopa. These songs have preserved their old style,* and are for that 


1 Cf. Kroeber, pp. 754—770, Herzog, b, p. 184. 

2 The texts of the song series for amusement dancing, taken consecutively, 
give meager outlines of stories, but these stories are never told in prose. 

3 See Mason, p. 21. 

4 Herzog, b). 
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reason easy to identify in most cases. In this category belong a few 
gambling songs for the hand game, which the Pima learned from the 
Maricopa (see No. 57). But most of the Maricopa songs are sung by Pima 
story-tellers in certain myths, especially the “Flute-Lure” myth. This 
story is known to both tribes. Among the Pima, many of the songs can 
be sung either in the Pima or the Maricopa version, but the majority are 
Maricopa in text and melody.! No. 38 is a Pima song from this story, one 
of those which can either be sung or played on the flute. 

The songs of each song series seem to represent a type of their own. 
Subject matter, text, mode of accompaniment, and specific musical 
traits may set off the songs of one series from those of another. To what 
extent this unity is specifically musical can be determined only by 
comparing all the songs of several series. In the present collection, each 
series is represented by only a few songs. These, at any rate, show 
marked similarities among themselves.” 


COMPARISON 


Pueblo music is a much more complex and highly developed growth 
than Pima. Those basic principles which are common to both styles are 
manifested in Pueblo music in a more elaborate manner. 

One of the clear-cut differences between the two styles is that in 
singing technic. The Pueblo technic has been characterized by strong 
tension in the vocal organs, continuous dynamic stress, especially strong 
accents, forte singing, pulsations on longer tones, glides connecting one 
tone with another, and a great number of accidental, transitional tones. 
Features of this technic have been observed often in North America.® 
It is more pronounced with male singers. The Pima manner is much 
softer, is not addicted to extremes, and is closer to our own standards. 
This type of “‘liquid” technic has also been described previously, mainly 
from tribes to the west of the Pima.* 

In melody, Pueblo songs have reached a complexity with which Pima 
songs cannot compare. The average range of Pueblo songs is from an 
octave upward; the tonal structure often includes three coordinated or 
strongly interlocking sections (tetrachords or pentachords). Tonal 
growth has progressed to such a degree of saturation that the original 
structure — probably pentatonic— often becomes grown over and obscur- 


1 The Pima claim, however, that they did not learn the myth from the 
Maricopa, and that the Maricopa do not maintain the right order of the 
songs—a frequent accusation when songs have been adopted. 
2 See also the similarity between most of the eight songs of the Papago 
Vigita ceremony, published by Stricklen. 
3 Hornbostel, b), Herzog, c). 
4 Herzog, b), c). 
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ed. Sharp accentuation and other features of the singing technic give 
rise to a great number of secondary tones which in turn provide material 
for further melodic growth. Since the tonic, usually the final resting 
point, is often preceded by rather diversified melodic movements, it needs 
to be presented with great emphasis so that it will achieve definite 
finality. Hence the profusion of introductions, codas, and other sections 
reiterating the tonic. 

A great many Pima melodies range below an octave; often two 
tonal sections are coordinated, without strong interlocking. Secondary 
tones are not common, nor are the tonal structures as saturated as those 
of the Pueblo, especially those in the west. The melodic descent soon 
exhausts itself so that some of the movement is spent around or below the 
tonic. Certain minor features are shared by both styles, for example the 
comparative frequency of half-tones, or the occurrence of the augmented 
fourth. Some Pima melodies show similarities to simpler Pueblo types, 
especially the “‘corn” and “rain” songs, and some of the songs in the 
Creation myth. 

In rhythm too, Pueblo style is much richer than Pima. In Pima 
singing a change of rhythmic units (‘‘bars’’) or figures is to a great 
extent dependent upon dictates of the song text. In Pueblo singing 
musical rhythm functions much more independently. The difference in 
rhythmic pregnancy is reflected also in the instrumental accompaniment 
and its relation to the singing, although the primary principles are much 
the same. In Pima songs the gourd rattle, the notchedstick, orthe scrap- 
ing of a basket, in Pueblo songs the drum and the rattle, each under- 
line the rhythmic progression with evenly spaced beats. The Eastern 
Pueblo practice of accompanying the first rendition of a dance song 
with drum tremolos is comparable to the Pima practice of rasping the 
basket or the notched stick faster at first. But while Pueblo accompani- 
ment may add a line of its own to that of the singing, almost in counter- 
point fashion, Pima accompaniment always clings closely to the rhythm 
of the voice. While both tribes use the gourd rattle extensively, among 
the Pueblo it is the instrument of the dancer, among the Pima that of 
the singer. 

In form, Pima simplicity again’ contrasts with Pueblo elaboration. 
In its simple architectonic balance the structure of the average Pima 
song resembles our folksongs. A stanza of from three to six phrases 
(usually four) is sung a line to a phrase. The phrases are approximately 
balanced, with slight rests in between to mark them off. Pueblo struc- 
tures, especially in the West, assume much more imposing dimensions 
and have more intricate relations between the single parts, but they often 
lack the clarity of Pima forms. Instead of clearly demarcated phrases in 
a simple balance, they often employ a loose assembly of related melodic 
fragments, blocked out into larger sections through special formalized 
elements (introductions, codas, etc.). 
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Common to both styles is the repetition of the song with the alteration 
of only a few words. This often occurs in songs of ritualistic significance, 
when the esoteric names of colors, directions, or sacred objects are 
mentioned, each stanza bringing another color, direction, or object.? 
These must be gone through; otherwise the singing of the song as a 
ritualistic act is not valid. Pima songs, in accordance with the ritual 
number four, are repeated four times, and frequently fall into four sec- 
tions. In Pueblo songs the rules of repetition are more varied, although 
in theory the number four is paramount. 

The kachina songs of the WesternPueblos are structurally, as in other 
respects, the most complex musical types that we know in North America. 
The split into two distinct and often unrelated stanzas is a specifically 
Western Pueblo trait. The typical eastern or Tanoan song has a single 
stanza and is simpler, yet the formal principles are different from those 
of the Pima; repetition of single phrases or of larger sections is perhaps 
the most important one. 

The formalizing trend of the Pueblo style is reflected also in the orna- 
mental treatment of the nonsense-syllables (see p. 298), especially in the 
West. In the East the use of such syllables is less ordered, and is very 
profuse, reminiscent of the Plains. In both places, the number of songs 
without a meaningful text is quite large. Among the Pima such syllables 
are used only as fillers of phrases and small gaps; the melody never really 
leans on them. 

Pueblo music is much more abundant in forms than Pima. Except 
for occasional slight similarities with Pueblo songs, and the reflex of 
musical influences from other groups, Pima style appears to be quite 
homogeneous and closed. Foreign elements are easily detected. Pueblo 
style, in spite of its great formalization, is exceedingly exuberant and 
ready to assimilate suggestions from the outside.” 


THE PUEBLO CORN-GRINDING SONGS 


The agreements in Pueblo and Pima music are either casual or quite 
general, and the two styles are on the whole distinct. The corn-grinding 
songs of the Pueblo women, however, are Pima in style. 

The custom of singing while grinding the corn commands interest, both 
because work songs are not common among Indians, and because the 
occurrence of this particular type is very restricted in North America. 
The Navaho are the only other tribe for whom corn-grinding songs have 
been reported, and even there the information is conflicting.® 


1 As in Navaho, Apache, Pawnee (Hako), etc., songs. 

2 For broader aspects of the comparison see also the Summary, pp. 315—320. 

3 The Franciscan Fathers mention flute-playing with corn-grinding as a 
tradition (p. 511). According to one of my informants, corn-grinding songs 
are sung, but only when cornmeal is ground for a ritual, the work being 
part of the ritual. 
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Our oldest records, as far back as Castafieda in 1540,! mention the 
singing in the Pueblos of women grinding corn, with the men outside the 
house accompanying on musical instruments. At present, the songs are 
still sung, although not in all the Pueblos and not in the same manner. 
The accompaniment by the men is still-practiced in Zuni, where they 
beat a drum or a rawhide bundle in time to the singing, and in a few 
other Pueblos. The song texts usually refer to esoteric myths like the 
Emergence myth, or to mythical figures like the “Corn Maidens’. The 
songs are repeated with substitutions of different colors. Although there 
is a certain informal order in singing them, they do not sketch out a story 
and are thus hardly comparable to the Yuman or Pima “song series”’. 
Some of these, or similar songs, are sung also in Corn dances,? or in cere- 
monial pantomimes of corn-grinding.? There are others which the men 
sing when beating the rawhide outside the house ;4 in these the similarity 
to Pima songs is much less marked. 

The singing to corn-grinding is a social affair. A woman working by 
herself would hardly do it; four or five women may gather to work and 
sing. As every clan has its own grinding songs, a woman will always sing 
those of her own clan. My informants doubted whether only women of 
the same clan would grind together, which is a point worth following up. 
A woman usually knows, however, some grinding songs that do not 
belong to her own clan. Most songs end with some special word or 
syllables, to which frequently no meaning is assigned. These words 
distinguish different groups of grinding songs from one another.® 

Eleven women’s corn-grinding songs are known to me. Natalie Curtis 
has published five (from Laguna and Zufi)® and I recorded six (from 
Laguna), four of which are published here (Nos. 28—31). Of the eleven, 
at least seven seem quite definitely Pima in style. The others are related 
to these, but since they are more elaborate the relationship is perhaps 
less cogent.’ In the same group with the corn-grinding songs belong, 
stylistically, two medicine songs for children, from Laguna (see No. 32), 
and possibly a few other Pueblo songs. 
~ 1 See Winship, p. 522. 

2 According to my informant from Zufi; cf. Bunzel, a), pp. 496—497. 

%e, g. in Zuni (Cushing, pp. 383—390). 

4In Zuni (Cushing, pp. 608, 610) and Laguna, to my knowledge. 

5 Such words are c’e-v’0- he-, or he-, %e-, in Laguna. In Zufi many of the 
corn songs begin with éu-éuwile-, a word that has reference to corn. According 
to Bunzel (a), pp. 496—497), there are two groups or sequences of corn- 
grinding songs in Zufii. 

* Curtis, a), pp. 433—434, 437—439, 464—468; b), No. 1. 

7 e. g. Curtis, a), pp. 433—434, 437—439. 

8 For example, the Zuni “‘Corn Dance’”’ song, Curtis, a), pp. 440—44I, 
which is very similar to our Nos. 29—31. This dance commemorates the 
departure and return of the Corn Maidens (Bunzel, a), p. 513). Compare also 
the Picuris songs in children’s stories, Harrington and Roberts, p. 341 and 
Pp. 353. The latter is the song of the Dove Maidens while grinding corn. 
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In singing technic the songs of this group resemble somewhat the 


Pima songs; strong accents, pulsations, J*J, figures, are neither frequent 
nor stressed. This may be adventitious, however, since the songs are 
sung by, and were recorded from, women (cf. p. 289). In melodic contour 
the agreement is more definite. Modifications of the rhythmic units are 
less vital and striking in both corn-grinding songs and Pima songs than 
in most Pueblo songs. In structure the corn-grinding songs agree with 
Pima patterns; they are of the “folk-song” type: a few simple phrases 
balance each other in rather simple fashion (for instance, Nos. 28—30). 
The repetition beginning with the second phrase does occur among the 
Pima, but hardly among the Western Pueblo. 

The most specific and most convincing agreement is furnished by the 
introductory and final formulas. These, in the songs recorded by me in 
Laguna, have practically the same character as those of the Pima “corn” 
songs (Nos. 51, 52)!, and are quite different from those of Pueblo songs. 
This correspondence of the musical formulas is so close that from it alone 
it would be justified to assume a direct connection. 

The formula is always on the tonic. It is, essentially, a repetition of 
this tone followed by a short tone a half-tone or so above, and by a longer 
one on the tonic. In the Pueblo songs the formula often consists of two 
similar parts, in the Pima songs there is no such division. In the latter, 
it stands at the beginning and end of the song, in the former only at the 
end. The trailing off of the voice on the last tone is a Pima trait. A com- 
parison of these formulas follows: 


Laguna corn-grindling songs 


No. 28 (different variants) : 
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1 Songs that were sung in the story of the origin of Corn, and were also 
used, apparently, in ritual. 
2 Wavering between ‘‘d” and “‘e’’ flat. 
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No. 29 (different variants) : 
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1 Wavering between “‘d” and “‘e’’ flat. 
2 Curtis, a), p. 439. 
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With these formulas should be compared also the final phrases of 
Nos. 30 and 31, which have partly text syllables (the second half of the 
c phrases plus the subsequent x fragment in No. 30, the c phrases in 
No. 31. Cf. also the second and third section of the d phrase in No. 32 
and the d phrase in 28). In these examples, the melodic composition of 
the final formulas has begun to affect, retroactively, the body of the 
song.? 

The text of these formulas — nonsense syllables — is obviously related 
too. For c’e-ro- he: no explanation could be given in Laguna. he-ro-ya’an, 
according to Pima explanation, is an esoteric term used only in songs, 
and means “‘sweet’’, with reference to corn. My Pima singer derived it 
from (s)t¢”0, “‘sweet’’, which is doubtful; it cannot be substantiated by 
linguistic analysis or reconstruction, and is therefore probably a meaning 
read in. 

The agreement in style between Pueblo corn-grinding songs and Pima 
songs is striking. Yet, for various reasons, its interpretation is not 
simple. The corn songs, Creation myth songs, and rain songs of the 
Pima, to which the corn-grinding songs bear a clear melodic resemblance, 
are among the less simple Pima melodies. These songs, in turn, bear 
some general similarity to Pueblo songs, even though this similarity is 
less definite than that between the corn-grinding songs and Pima songs 
in general. Moreover, while the introductory and final formulas are 
different from the usual Pueblo form, the use of such formulas is not a 
Pima, but a Pueblo trait. Finally, corn itself may be assumed to have 
reached the Pima through Pueblo contacts, but certainly not vice versa. 
Thus, if the Pima corn and rain songs attest the growth of a complex 
connected with a Pueblo cultural stimulus, the Pueblo corn-grinding 
songs indicate an influence in the reverse direction, one which at least 
musically was fairly potent. 

The textual similarity of the formulas introduces complications of its 
own. Nonsense-syllables of songs have traveled their own way. The 
he-eyanayo syllables at the beginning, and heceya, ahena, at the end of 
the Pima rain songs (see Nos. 53, 54) are probably connected with the 
haineya, hena, syllables which, in various versions, introduce and close 
songs among the Pueblo, Navaho, etc. The motif of he-eyanayo is in its 
melodic line and quality a sung call; it resembles the musical motifs of 
hehemaro in some Creation myth songs (No. 56 and others). These 


1 The melodic formula has entered quite extensively into a Laguna corn- 
grinding song (Curtis, a), pp. 466— 468). It is the closing formula (p. 468); 
it occurs, slightly modified, at the end of the first half of the stanza (third 
line, p. 466; last line, p. 467), and is hidden in the phrases at the end of the 
second half of the stanza (last two lines, p. 466; second and third lines, 
p. 467). See also the c phrase in the Picuris children’s story song, Harrington 
and Roberts, p. 341, and the C’ phrases in the Dove Maidens’ corn-grinding 


song, ibid., p. 353. 
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phrases may have resulted from a musical elaboration of the call-like 
introductory phrase he-eyanayo. On the other hand, hehemaro is inter- 
preted by the Pima to stand for hi’ma@’t, meaning ‘‘to be moving”. My 
informant, an old story-teller, saw a connection between hehemaro, 
he-eyanayo, heéeya >ahena, and the he: of the “‘scalp” and “straight” war 
songs (see No. 40). These were all “fighting words”’, i. e., words of magic 
power. He referred them all to Ai’ “‘to go, move”’, hi’M “‘going, moving”’, 
and hi’ma@t “‘to be moving’”’. He regarded all these as forms concealing 
words for the esoteric, creative principle which sets in motion a cosmic 
and timeless process. 

Whatever the native speculation, this is an interesting case of the 
spread and contamination of nonsense-formulas, standardized musical 
formulas, and original as well as “‘read in” ritualistic meanings. c’e-ro- 
and he-vo-ya@an are probably in some manner related also to helu, an 
esoteric word which, in various forms, is similarly used in songs through- 
out the Pueblos; in Zuii it is interpreted to mean “pretty, beautiful’, 
in a ritualistic sense. 


SUMMARY 


Pueblo music shows a great variety of distinct patterns and stylistic 
features, some of which are more frequent in the Eastern Pueblos, while 
others predominate in the Western. Accordingly, a distinction may be 
made between an eastern and a western style, the one probably charac- 
teristic of the Tanoan speaking Pueblos, the other of the Keresan 
speaking Pueblos, Zufi, and the Hopi villages. 

In the east there are certain simple patterns which are related to 
Plains types and are not present, in this simple form, in the west. The 
eastern or Tanoan style is especially homogeneous in Taos. The charac- 
teristic forms are associated with ritual dances, animal dances, and 
social dances; in the songs of the corn or fiesta dances, western features 
begin to appear. The western style stands out chiefly for its great elabo- 
ration and formalization. Types common to both east and west are 
more complex here. The characteristic forms are associated especially 
with the kachina mask dances. On the whole, stylistic complexity 
gradually increases toward the west, but among the Hopi a number of 
simpler forms occur, partly due to Tanoan influences. The difference 
in complexity is reflected also in the poetry; in many western songs the 
text is very elaborate, while a great many eastern songs have only 
meaningless syllables for text — reminiscent of the Plains. 

The differentiation of the two styles is perhaps clearest with regard to 
form. Inthe east the form is achieved through balancing in simple fashion a 
comparatively small number of basic phrases, some of which are often 
repeated or modified. In the west the form is frequently the result of 
piling up a large number of phrases and splitting this loose mass into 


22 
22 
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two distinct stanzas. These are at times so different from each other 
that they could well be two independent songs. The first type of struc- 
ture is by no means limited to the Pueblo region. It is common on the 
Plains and in North America in general, and also elsewhere. The second 
is a rare type and seems to be restricted in North America to the Pueblo 
region — apparently a distinctive development in Pueblo music. To a 
certain extent, the stylistic differentiation between east and west is 
obscured by parallels between songs of the same function. For instance, 
animal dance songs in the west are like those in the east; these songs, 
and the dances themselves, may have been introduced from the east. 
The kachina type, on the other hand, has influenced Tanoan music. This is 
reflected in rather complex Tanoan songs — mostly animal dance songs — 
which could be classed as transitional in style between east and west. 
Unfortunately no kachina songs from Tanoan pueblos are available. 

A further stylistic differentiation, following a functional grouping of 
songs, must be tentative, and is to a certain extent linked with uncovering 
influences from outside. In the few songs of curing societies from the 
west there are occasional Navaho words and also similarities, though 
quite general ones, to features of the music of the Navaho “‘chants”’. 
Plains influence is especially evident in some comparatively recent social 
dance songs, like those of the ‘‘Cheyenne’’ squaw dance in the east, and 
the “Comanche” dance. The Plains type of lyrical love song, connected 
with the elaborate Plains flageolet, has reached at least some Pueblos 
(Taos and San Juan). 

While Pueblo music, especially in the west, is very distinctive, numer- 
ous signs of outside influence can be discerned. A comparatively small 
group is made up of songs of a simple, possibly archaic type which bear 
occasional resemblances to Great Basin music. A number of story songs 
and some war dance songs, among others, are in this category.1 A much 
larger group, containing most of the Tanoan songs, shows parallels to 
Plains music in varying degrees. This is most suggestive in Taos, where 
the typical melody strongly resembles the few published from the 
Kiowa.” A special group, mostly corn-grinding songs, is Pima in style. 
There must have been considerable interchange of songs with the Na- 
vaho; some songs— e. g. of the Zui Big Fire Medicine Society — are 
clearly of Navaho origin. The musical style of the Navaho (and Apache) 
is on the whole not related to the Pueblo, although there are some com- 
mon features and general agreements. 

One feature of the kachina songs is remotely paralleled in the Yuman 
style. The second of the two distinct stanzas of such songs often starts 
higher than the first, or reaches up higher somewhere during its course 


1 However, songs in animal stories are also very simple elsewhere in North 
America ; see Herzog, e). 

? Curtis, a), pp. 230—240, especially the songs on pp. 231, 233—234, and 
236—237. 
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(see Nos. 22—27). It has been suggested by Miss Densmore that this 
feature is connected with a similar trait in Yuman songs. There the 
repetition of a usually simple motif is relieved by the insertion of higher 
parts. The technic of dealing with such higher parts is different, how- 
ever, in the two styles. Among the Yumans, the original motif or part 
of it is replaced by a motif, often related or even identical, on a higher 
level. These insertions coincide with other changes: the even beats of 
the rattle change to a tremolo; rhythm and text may change also. 
Among the Pueblo, the high part does not alternate with a lower one, 
and does not introduce such striking changes. It usually begins the second 
stanza of the song, that is, it also introduces a new unit. But the units 
involved are of a different order. Beyond this, there is no agreement in 
the manner of fitting the high parts into the flow of the song. For these 
reasons, the similarity is perhaps too slight, on the basis of present ma- 
terial, to constitute a convincing parallel between the Yuman and the 
Pueblo feature ;* especially since the Yuman recurs among Southeastern 
tribes. In only two Pueblo examples is there apparent a reflex of the 
Yuman technic.5 The Pueblo feature seems, rather, one manifestation 
of a trend that can be observed in some Pueblo songs: the melody ex- 
pands not only downward but also upward (see Nos. 20, 21, 24). 

Spanish influence is so negligible that one is led to believe its effect 
could never have been strong. Of over two hundred and fifty Pueblo 
songs known to me in print or transcription, only a few can with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to a Spanish origin. These are a song from the Ahj’nene 
(‘“Montezuma’’) dance, published here as No. 36, and a chant, both 
recorded in Acoma. There are a few doubtful cases, e. g. other songs of 
the ‘““Montezuma”’ dance from Acoma, and a chant to sayataSa from 
Zuni (No. 35). Spanish folk music left its imprint on the dance songs, 
Spanish church singing on the Acoma and possibly the Zuni chant. It is 
possible, of course, that in the esoteric songs and chants of the curing 
societies and the priesthoods, of which practically no material is avail- 
able, more traces of Catholic church music will be found. 

Dr. Parsons has drawn a convincing picture of the manner in which 
Spanish folk customs may have contributed quite powerfully to the 
development of mask dances in the Pueblos.* The music of the mask 
dance songs is, however, so definitely Indian in its character that if 


1 Densmore, e). 

2 Herzog, b), cf. Roberts, c), Densmore, d). 

3 Compare the melodies in the references given under fn. 2, and No. 57, 
a song with Yuman features, with the kachina songs given here. 

4 Densmore, e), Herzog, h). 

5 In No. 22 the high d parts imitate the lower a phrase; in Nos. 17 and 
22 the higher phrases in part substitute for lower ones. 

6 Parsons, d). 


22* 
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Spanish musical elements ever did enter there, they must have been 
assimilated beyond the possibility of detection. 

The Pima style is less rich and much more integrated than the Pueblo, 
and agrees closely with that of the Papago.! This music is in some 
respects affiliated with the styles to the west, but apparently not with 
the little known music of the Uto-Aztecan tribes of Northern Mexico. 
These relationships are suggested especially by the comparative fre- 
quency of simple songs with a restricted range, meager melodic movement, 
and modest form. The common type of Pima song, however, has in its 
melodic movement and its structure some general similarities to Plains 
music, and thus indirectly to Pueblo music. 

Pueblo music represents on the whole the most complex musical 
development in aboriginal North America. It has in an emphatic 
manner elaborated traits which are found in an area enveloping at least 
half of America north of Mexico. Pima style, when compared with this 
exuberant growth, aligns itself with the much simpler types of music 
found among the Yuman tribes, the Shoshoneans of the Great Basin and 
California, and other tribes along the Pacific shore. With these various 
groups the Pima share all or many of the following traits: a singing 
technic radically different from that characteristic of a large central 
and northern area which extends downward to include also the Pueblos, 
the song series conceived in supernatural dream-experiences, the prevail- 
ing use of the gourd rattle (instead of the drum), the basket drum (beaten 
or scraped — a modification both of the drum and the notched stick), 
and a comparative simplicity of tonal and rhythmic development; also 
an emphasis on solo singing. 

The distribution in America of the two general singing technics 
represented by the Pueblo and the Pima, merits a brief discussion. Von 
Hornbostel suggested that a very ‘“emphatic’’ singing manner, coupled 
with stepwise melodic descent, seemed characteristic of Indian music 
on the whole.? Later I found that numerous tribes in North America 
did not share this type of singing technic and the descending melodic 
patterns strongly associated with it. Recently, von Hornbostel 
stated that there is an “‘Indian’’ type of music — emphatic technic 
coupled with the ‘dynamic trochee” rhythm (comparative lack of the 
upbeat) and with a gradually descending or collapsing melodic move- 
ment — which is fairly general among American Indians, the Eskimo, 
Paleo-Asiatic tribes, and the Koreans; while a ‘Pre-Indian’’ type 
prevails not only in the general California region, but also among the 
Fuegian tribes Yahgan and Alakaluf. This Pre-Indian type is charac- 
terized by the absence of the ‘“‘Indian’’ traits, and among other things, 
by great poverty of tonal development. On this basis, a new parallel 


1 Compare the songs given here with those in Densmore, c). 
2 y. Hornbostel, b). 
3 Herzog, b), c), e). 
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was seen by him between Californian and Fuegian cultures, and some 
historical conclusions were reached.! It should be noted, however, that 
the traits which make for these “Indian” or ‘‘Pre-Indian” types of 
music are not associated with each other consistently. For instance, the 
Paleo-Asiatic tribes conform to the “Indian’’ type only in singing 
technic; on the basis of their melodic poverty? most of them would 
have to be grouped with the “‘Pre-Indian” (Fuegian, Central Californian, 
Uitoto; Vedda, etc.). This and other considerations indicate that 
checking over von Hornbostel’s very suggestive theory would probably 
lead to a rephrasing of it. 

Pima music is another example of the lack of a simple cohesion be- 
tween the “Indian’”’ musical traits. In singing technic the style is to be 
classed with Yuman, Central Californian, etc., styles. The melodic and 
structural simplicity of many Pima songs supports such a grouping. 
Yet many of them exhibit the strongly descending movement and other 
rhythmic and melodic features which align the style with Pueblo, Plains, 
etc., music. These findings and their interpretation have some historical 
bearing. 

Pima music appears as one of the developments in which is still 
reflected an old cultural continuity with a more primitive cultural 
region in the west ;? a region where many of the linguistic relatives of 
the Pima live today. This statement is based on singing technic, sup- 
ported by other musical details. Singing technic — the sum total of 
standardized movements of the organs involved in singing — is that 
aspect of music which most definitely is part of motor behavior. Hence, 
like motor behavior itself, it may be assumed to tend to resist change, 
at any rate more successfully than rhythm, melody, and form are apt 
to do. 

Other findings suggest that the Pima were saturated comparatively 
early with elements from the Pueblo or the Plains, or both. This is 
indicated by the fact that in some important musical features (e. g. the 
general melodic development) the Pima style transcends the simplicity 
of music in the western region. A more specific sign of Pueblo influence 
may be seen in the most complex melodies of the Pima (corn songs) ; 
they begin to shade into Pueblo stylistic patterns. This would support 
a view that the Pima are indebted to the Pueblo in connection with corn, 
whether for the knowledge of the plant itself, or for much of the ritual 
and esthetic growth centering around it. 


1 vy, Hornbostel, c). 

2 Herzog, c), p. 456, i), p. 179, fm. 4. 

3’ Compare L. Spier’s suggestions pointing to old cultural connections 
within a territory ranging from the Plateau to the Southwest; Spier, a). 
For the prehistoric point of view cf. Kidder, p. 118, ff. 

* Compare Dr. Boas on the role of motor behavior in Art; Boas, b), pp. 
145—150. 
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Apparently, however, the Pima were not merely recipients in this 
relationship. This is indicated by the Pueblo women’s corn-grinding 
songs; most of these, and some other songs too, are Pima in style. On 
the other hand, this complication may throw some light on the kachina 
development in the Pueblos. The fact that neither the corn-grinding 
songs, nor their Pima parallels show anything comparable to the split 
into a double stanza so characteristic of kachina songs (and many other 
Western Pueblo songs) may strengthen the view that the exuberance 
of the kachina development among the Pueblos is a comparatively 
recent matter. 

Pueblo and Pima musical styles are distinguished by a great contrast 
in their degree of complexity. This difference may have some connection 
with the difference between the large forms in the two styles. The Pima 
specialize in the “‘song series’’, in which most of their songs belong. Most 
songs of a series range around a fundamental melodic idea, and are at 
times connected by the meager thread of a story-content. The Pueblo 
song is much more self-contained. The large form is the song-sequence: 
shorter, performed for dance or ritual, and by no means as integrated in 
musical or textual content as the Pima series. This difference is in turn 
connected with some of the ideas concerning music. Among the Pima 
most song series are, in native conception, the productions of single 
individuals. They are not looked upon, however, as the result of the 
individual’s creative efforts, but rather of his experience with the super- 
natural. Among the Pueblo, while the songs of many sequencesare fixed by 
tradition, in many others songs may be replaced through individual com- 
position which is recognized as such. This can easily make for increasing 
variety and decreasing coherence. Again in line with this difference, 
Pueblo dancing is on the whole much more elaborate and varied than 
Pima. Finally, ritual and social organization among the Pueblo is far 
more complex and explicit. 

In one respect, however, Pima music is more elaborate than Pueblo: 
in the presence of a highly intellectualized system of ideas relating to 
music. The elements in this system seem somewhat mingled. With the 
neighboring Yuman tribes, music is almost exclusively an individualistic 
activity ; all singing is the result of the individual’s supernatural dream- 
experiences. The Pima share these views, and also the loose social or- 
ganization of the Yumans. Nevertheless they have many songs which 
cannot be remade, or rather re-dreamt, by individuals, but must be 
acquired through teaching. This implies a standardization reminiscent 
of cultures in which social activities have more formalized and more 
traditional channels. 
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PHONETIC KEY 


Most of the following symbols, used in the song texts and the lists of 
dances, are those recommended by the American Anthropological 


Association. 


a, e, 1, 0, u 
es 


4, 6, u 
i 


3 


j0, ia, etc., ej, etc., 


a, ¢, 1, eee. 
A, i, U, etc. 
K 


Poe 


wn 


> 


w, kw, mw 
ts (or ky), fi 


Qa0 KX AaR KM SOS 


~ it ee 
—_= 


a 


have approximately their ‘continental’? values 


(Nb., o in Pima is close to 9, u is close to 0) 


“open”’ vowels, approximately like e in met, 7 in 


bit, o in British not, respectively 


approximately like their German equivalents 


the “mixed”? vowel common in Uto-Aztecan 
languages 

vowel with an obscure quality 

ai, etc. diphthongs 


nasalized vowels 

whispered or unvoiced vowels 
“{ntermediate” between k and g 
prepalatal ¢ 

like » in Congo 

like th in thin 

like English sh 

like ch in German ach and ich, respectively 
voiced equivalent of x 

like ¢s in hats 

like ch in chalk 

labialized consonants 
palatalized consonants 
voiceless | 

voiceless m 

glottal stop 

aspiration 

length 

double length 

accent 

high tone 

low tone 

high-low tone 

low-high tone. 


SONG TEXTS AND COMMENTS ON THE SONGS 


For purposes of comparison, all songs have been transposed so that 
practically all of them have “d” for their tonic. Those sung by men 


1 See “Phonetic Transcription” in the bibliography; also ‘‘Some Ortho- 
graphic Recommendations’’. 
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should be understood as sung an octave lower than written, in addition 
to the intervals indicated in the comments. The number preceded by 
P. R. is that of the phonograph record. 


I—36 PUEBLO 


1. San Juan (P. R. 22a). Song of the dance upon the victorious 
return of the warriors (hey Sare). ‘““The men and women of the Pueblo 
dance and sing this. The men and women dance together, with arrows 
in their hands.’’! Sung a major second higher. The accents are very 
strong. For the most part the drum lags slightly behind. There seems 
to be no drumming in the first rendition up to where it is first marked. 
This rendition has only one } phrase. After this introductory rendition, 
the standard form was sung four times on the record. The tempo in- 
creases gradually from Jj = 92 to 112. The text consists of meaningless 
syllables. 

2. Cochiti (P. R. 16). War dance song. Sung a half tone lower. The 
record contained five renditions, which were ended by singing the first 
motifs of thea phrase: ab! ab?b? ; ab? ab? ; ab abb?b? ; ab*b?; ab! ab?b?b?; a/2. 
The ab’ parts were all sung slower; first at J = 120, then at 104, finally 
at 88, which speed held also for a/2. The speed of the fast parts did not 
change. The fast speed and the measured drumbeats in the third and 
fifth renditions set in already during the last four beats of the preceding 
b! phrase. The drumming of the slow parts is not quite clear; it consists 
of tremolos. The syncopated accompaniment of the fast parts is unusual, 
and occurs only in this example, aside from the slight syncopations 
caused by the lagging of the drum. The text is meaningless syllables. 

3. Cochitt (P. R. 17). Deer dance song. Sung a major third lower. 
The drum accompaniment is not clear; it seems to be in even beats. The 
record contains five renditions of the song, of which the first was sung 
at the speed of fd = 72. The second (with which the transcription begins) 
starts at J = 104, which slightly increases so that the last rendition ends 
at d= 112. The text may be meaningful; it was not taken down, ho- 
wever. 

4. Taos (P. R. 16a). The second of the three songs of the Flower 
dance. The singer stated: “Four girls and four boys dance this, standing 
behind each other in two rows;” (separated according to sex,) ‘‘first they 
go around dancing. They have eagle feathers in their hand. It is not 
danced every year.’’ Every uneven drumbeat is slightly accented. The 
record contains three renditions: a!a2b1b?cx, ata*b®cx, a®b'b*cx. Text: 
meaningless syllables. 

5. Taos (P. R. 6). Song of the ‘‘Corn-leaves dance”’ ; ‘‘a dance of young 
boys and girls together, in December. The dancers are covered with 
corn-leaves.’”” Sung a minor third lower. The drum lags somewhat 


1 This is possibly the war dance described by Parsons, b), pp. 208—209. 
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behind the beats of the singing. The record contains four renditions. 
Marking the two forms of the a phrase with a! and a?, these were: 
aa*bb, a*b, a*bb, a*bb. In the first 6 of the last rendition, the second 
4/4 bar was omitted. Text: meaningless syllables. 

6. Taos (P. R. 2). Ritual song from the Summer Rain ceremonial. 
Sung on the second day of the pilgrimage to Blue Lake, at the last stop 
before arriving there.! “Young boys dance to this, at the same time the 
old men make medicine.” Sung a fourth lower. The drumming lags 
slightly behind. The record contains two full renditions. Text: meaning- 
less syllables. Compare the Cheyenne song, Curtis, a), pp. 176—177. 

7. San Juan (P. R. 19). Song of the dance upon the victorious return 


of the warriors. Sung a whole tone lower. The accents are very strong. 


The drum is occasionally slightly ahead of the singing. The lp ‘ 


figures are at times difficult to distinguish fromthe J ¢ d figures. Text: 
meaningless syllables. Compare the Cheyenne song, Curtis, a), pp. 
192—193. 

8. San Juan (P. R. 16). “Ute” dance? song, ‘‘from the Kiowa.”’ Sung 
in the “caritika”’ dance given as the fiesta dance on San Juan’s Day in 
1927. Sung a fourth lower. Every beat is accented, in addition to the 
special accents that are marked; those in the 0 phrases are especially 
strong. The record contains two full renditions. Text: meaningless 
syllables. 

g. San Juan (P. R. 18). “Love song of the young men.” The song was 
recorded from an old singer, who sang also an old-fashioned love song of 
his own composition. Sung an augmented fourth lower. No repeat in 
the second rendition. Text: meaningless syllables. 

10. Cochiti (P.R.2a). “Comanche dance’ song, learned from Laguna. 
A close variant was recorded in Laguna. There was practically no 
difference between two recordings of the Cochiti song by the same 
singers; the variations are those given under “Var.” Sung a minor 
sixth lower. Text: meaningless syllables. 

11. San Juan (P. R. 13). Fiesta dance in 1927, “‘caritika” ; apparently 
a war dance.‘ Last of the eight songs sung on that occasion. The drum 
is often slightly ahead, at times slightly behind. The accents are very 
strong. The text was not translated; the Kiowa, and possibly the 
Jicarilla, are mentioned. 

12. Taos (P. R. 11b). First song of the Deer dance.’ The singer 
commented: ‘This song has to be sung low, rather hummed ; they dance 


1 See Parsons, e), p. 99, pp. 98—100. 

2 See Parsons, b), p. 215. 

3 See Goldfrank, b), p. 107. 

4A more elaborate dance than the one described by Parsons, b), pp. 
208—209, for San Juan’s Day in San Juan. 

5 For a description of the Taos Deer dance, see Parsons, e), pp. 88—90. 


’ 
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slowly and big drums make much noise. The dance is held at Christmas 
time. For the first song the dancers go around like the deer, for the other 
they move quicker, like when the deer jump. Just men dance it ; everyone 
has to go to dance it.” Sung a minor second lower. A j. J. figure 
occasionally appears in the drumming; it does so regularly for the first 
five 3/4 units of the phrase preceding the coda. The record contains two 
renditions. The “‘e” of the introduction to the second may be merely a bad 
start. Compare, however, the next song, which is quite similar and in 
which the melodic weight shifts entirely from “‘d” to ‘“‘e’’, so that ‘“‘e” 
may be considered “‘tonic’’. The text was said to be meaningless. Com- 
pare the Kiowa song, Curtis, a), pp. 236—237. 

13. Zuni (P. R. 7b). hi’ kachina dance! song. According to the 
singer, the words of songs to this dance are sometimes in Acoma, some- 
times in Zufi. The dance, or elements of it, may have come from the 
East (cf. p. 296), which is suggested also by the close similarity of this 
song with the Tanoan animal dance songs, Nos. 12 and 14. The drumming 
is not quite clear on the record; it seems to have even beats, except for 
the rests indicated and some minor variations. In another recording of 
this song, from the same singer, the drum beats slow tremolos at the 
beginning and the end, in Tanoan fashion. The accents are very strong. 
The words of the song were said by the singer to be “‘old’’, meaning old 
Zuiii. They are, however, Keresan.? A meaning “‘(rain) is coming’’ was 
read into wuiyayaheiya, although it is meaningless syllables. 


hauwilana Siwana wuiyayaheiya 
new corn rain is coming ( ?) 


14. Taos (P. R. 24a). Second song of the Eagle dance.* Sung a minor 
seventh lower. The triplet figures are very smooth, most of the time 





between J J and oy d ' The fs J figures on the drum are close to 
ad ¢. Text: meaningless syllables. Compare No. 7. 

15. Acoma (P.R.6b). he’ mis (“ Jemez’’) kachina* song. The accompa- 
niment with the notched stick is slightly ahead of the pulse of the singing, 
The ‘‘c’’, when marked as low, is almost “‘b’’. The record contains two 
renditions, both of which are given. The text was not recorded. At the 
beginning of the second half of the song there is a variant of helu, heluwt. 
etc., a word common in songs all over the Pueblos. It is given the 
ritual meaning, “‘beautiful, pretty”’. 

16. Taos (P. R. 15a). Deer dance, second song. There is a gradual 








1 See Parsons, a), pp. 220—225. 

2 The same words are used in some Acoma ‘‘Corn kachina’”’ dance songs; 
Curtis, a), pp. 451—455. 

3 See Parsons, e), p. 101. According to the singer, this is danced in Oc- 
tober. 


“See White, p. 75. 
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flattening of the tonic “d’’ which culminates in “c’’ toward the end, 
splitting off from “d’’ as an independent tone. The flattening and the 
split occur in the same fashion in the second rendition of the song on the 
record. In another recording of the song, the flattening is not carried to 
“ec”, but only to a low “d” and to “c” sharp. However, the record is 
faint and the notation of the “‘d” and ‘“‘c” tones somewhat uncertain. 
The second rendition on P. R. 15a did not repeat the first section of the 
song. The singer gave a text, but said the meaning was unknown: 
amest-ura-ni’’. 

17. Cochiti (P. R. 6). Buffalo dance, third song. Sung a major third 
lower. This song was the last of a group, current in 1927, for the first 
part of the buffalo dance, after which the dancers retire for a while. Two 
entire renditions are sung on the record. In the second, the speed of the 
second section is J = 200 instead of 188, and this section is not repeated. 
The drumming is slightly of the singing. The shift from J = 248 to 188 or 
200 in the third section is in each case accomplished with a brief rallen- 
tando. Text: meaningless syllables. 

18. Hopi (Disk 1B). Non-esoteric song of the clowns. Sung a major 
second lower. The record contains: AA B1C1C2, AAC1!C?, AA AC?C?, and 
breaks off in the middle of the last C? part. Possibly x* is not given at 
the very end. Text: meaningless syllables. 

19. Acoma (P. R. 3). Deerhunting song. Sung a fourth higher. The 
drum is slightly ahead. The J (2) figure represents a mode of drumming 
in which the hand is not raised up immediately after the beat; there is a 
slight rebound which often registers as a second, weak drumbeat, though 
frequently the rebound-beat is not audible. The record contains two 
renditions, the second of which does not repeat the A part. 


oheznama d’afli dzacitn-oma 
? deer ? 

owinama ki-’ci dzacin-oma 
? antelope ? 


20. San Juan (P. R. rb). Song from the beginning of the Buffalo 
dance.” Sung a major second lower. The portion from the first “f” until 
the end of the first section is somewhat high, especially the ‘‘c” tones. 
Part of the text has meaning, but the translation could not be secured. 

21. San Ildefonso (P. R. 2). First song of the Sun dance.* The text 
consists of meaningless syllables, with the exeption of the phrases for 
which no text is given; the words and the translation could not be 
secured. Another version of this song, by the same singer, was published 


elsewhere.* 


1 See Goldfrank, b), p. 106. 
2 Parsons, b), pp. 195—196. 
3 Evans, p. 64. 

4 Evans, pp. 65—67. 
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22. Zuni (P. R. 12). Buffalo dance’ song. According to the informant, 
this dance came from the Hopi, and has not been performed for the last 
thirty or forty years. ‘““Two buffalo men dance and shake rattles; behind 
them dance two, sometimes four, girls.”” Sung a minor third higher. The 
record contains three renditions, the last of which does not have the two 
repeats and was broken off, because the record came to an end, after the 
first section of g. Text: meaningless syllables. 

23. Cochiti (P. R. 4). Corn dance? (‘‘Tablita dance”) song. Sung a 
major third lower. The drumming is considerably behind the singing, 
almost syncopated. The text is incomplete; the repetition contains 
substitutions, for example, kice, “‘antelope’’, instead of “‘deer’’. 


he’ne Sa ka’m:a’a_ le’d’adi’n-as d’a’afe? no’ans? kama’a 


let us go rabbit-canion deer hunting, I'll go. 
“Let us go! 
To rabbit-cafon, to hunt deer!’? — “‘T’ll go!” 


24. Acoma (P. R. 7). Song of the gwaS do’¢U kachina® dance, nat’ati 
ceremony, on the second day, before going back to the kiva. Sung a 
half-tone lower. The accents are very strong. The call at the end was 
made with a lip trill. The drumming is not always clear; possibly it had 
other figures besides the one indicated. Text of the A part:4 


ko¢in-ako merin-ako SaSoSt’syo yona at’o waSocekana 

yellow woman, white woman, a man said (to them), “let us go 
outside into the cornfield; it is ripe 
now, 

kawaait’ lanoma leihei 

cultivated plants begin (to ripen) right here.” 


25. Laguna (P. R. 11). Song from ‘‘an old rain dance” (aya-t’ciko’i). 
“This was an old round-dance, of men and women dancing together, 
holding hands, dancing in a circle. It was held at any time, before or 
after rain. There were no masks.” Sung a major second lower. The 
bracketed part in the first section was omitted in the repetition. The B 
part seems to have practically no text, aside from the singing-word 
he-lu:. Text: 


poraena lopcena hovatacenapaa o¢anikoa 
oneaSaani 





1 Not identical with the ‘‘Sioux’’ Buffalo dance at Zuni; Bunzel, b), pp. 
1074—1075. 

2 Described, though with other native designations, by Goldfrank, b), 
p. 108. 

3 See White, pp. 75, 81—84. 

4 I am indebted to Dr. Boas for some corrections in the translation of this 


text. 
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yellow butterfly, green butterfly}. you who are among the 
flowers 
yone yaSanto n’ariaa 
? ? ? 


26. Laguna (P. R. 18). Chakwena kachina* dance song, composed by 
the singer. The drumming is not quite clear in places. In the second 
rendition, the high “‘g”’ tones of A are still higher, practically “g” sharps. 
The singer intended to give two full renditions of A and B, but the 
record came to an end in the third phrase of the second rendition of B. 
The text could not be taken down; the translation was given as follows: 


In the place of emergence, inside of the house of the rain-men the 
head of the rain-men is talking: ‘“Now you are ready to be out, you 
rain-boys and girls; it will rain all over the world, over the south, 
over the east, all the rain will come to the people. Below the clouds 
all the little children are carrying pretty flowers and throw them 
down from the sky; these flowers are the best clothes we can wish; 
it is all over the world.” 


27. Zuni (P. R. 9). ’u”pi k’aiapona kachina* dance song. Sung a half- 
tone higher. The record contains two renditions of A followed by two of B; 
the two B parts are separated by a slight rest. The accompaniment with 
the gourd rattle could not be recorded; it was on the whole in even 
beats. Text:4 


ele’tun’on aka ton® a:teaye® 

“that things may prosper we stay 

ele’tun?on aka fon a:teaye 

that things may prospe we stay 

ho’na: wan latanak-a hakwak’aka 

our feathers (with) turkey tail feathers (with) 
towa‘Siwan‘i telikinan kahaya® a:ya: Pana: wap 
corn priests prayerstick gentle having finished 
mat ho’ uwanam‘i itapk’4na fanelu 

perhaps I rainmakers will get’’ cottonwood tree 
ela :an ona a:Cawak’ le iyantikwa 


where it stands turkey youths ' thus then talk to one another. 


Free translation: “In order that all things may prosper, we stay 
here with our feathers, the tail-feathers of the turkey. The corn 


lewoophana, possibly another color, is substituted here upon repetition. 
See Roberts, a), p. 177, fn. I. 

3 Bunzel, b), p. 1016. 

* Text and translation furnished by Dr. Bunzel. 

5 These words are missing in the sung version on the record. 


mo 
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priests have made prayersticks praying for gentle rain. Perhaps 
I shall fetch the Rainmakers.’”” — Thus Turkey youths talk to one 
another, where the cottonwood tree stands. 


28. Laguna (P. R. 2). Corn-grinding song of the Parrot clan. Sung 
by a woman; a major second lower. The record contains three renditions: 
abcdx, a*bcdx bedx, a*bed bedx. Text: 


kocin-ako Sawa a@ya’(no) Sawa’ 
yellow woman is grinding, itishard, (she) is grinding. 


Other colors are substituted for ‘“‘yellow woman’: nedwin-ako (?), 
kokin-ako (perhaps for “red woman”’, k‘ikafiina-k’o!), and kaCcin-a-ko, 
“white woman’”’ (kaSyena‘k’o?). 

29. Laguna (P. R. 3). Corn-grinding song of the Parrot clan. Sung 
by a woman; a minor third lower. The half-tones and still smaller 
intervals — cf. the low “a” (almost ‘‘g’” sharp) and the low ‘‘d” (almost 
““c’”? sharp) — recur in a melodic variant of this song, recorded from the 
same singer. The record contains three renditions: abcdx, abcdx bcdx 
bedx, abcdx. Text: 


iareko naya Sakoya moamoa __ kait’iko t”ikoSoa 
“our all mother’? mother sat down you(rself?) nicely down (?), 
tit” iraSo 

way up it went. 


Comment of the singer: ““Our mother sat nicely down and made medi- 
cine, and the medicine went up.” tareko, iareku, is a form used for the 
corn-fetish in Cochiti and San Felipe; the Laguna and Acoma prose form 
is: iaketU. 

30. Laguna (P. R. 1). Corn-grinding song. Sung by a woman; a minor 
second lower. This song, with some other corn-grinding songs, was said 
to have been learned a long time ago in Zufii. The words, like some words 
in all corn-grinding songs, are said to be unintellegible, except to old 
people. The text seems to be Keresan rather than Zui, while the melody 
resembles the Corn Dance song from Zufi in Curtis, a), pp. 440—44I. 
The record contains four renditions or stanzas: ab!c!x, ab\c! b?c?x bc? x, 
abclx b%c?x, ab'e’x’. 

31. Laguna (P. R. 6). Corn-grinding song, sung by a woman. This 
song also was said to come from Zuifi, although the words are Keresan 
and were translated. It is the song with which the singing for corn- 
grinding should begin. The record contains two renditions; the second 
does not have the repeats. Text: 


t’it’1a wayosSa Caiwa wayoSai eme wayosa 
in the north a duck ——(?), aduck indeed, a duck, 





1 See Boas, a), I, p. 97, II, p. 151. 
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heme waawuii wa awuii Suimina Saacena Kaiya 
—  isgrinding, is grinding turquoise is grinding room, 

wayosa 

a duck. 


The singer explained: ‘‘Long time ago there was a duck, in a place where 
all the turquoise was around her, just like the blue sky, and she was 
grinding there.” 

32. Laguna (P. R. 8). Medicine song for sick little boys. Sung by a 
woman; a minor second lower. The record contains four renditions or 
stanzas. The bracketed part which is included only in the first, may be 
an error. The third and fourth renditions contain only the first section, 
of four phrases. The singing ends with a version of the first phrase, which 
may be the regular ending of the song, or may have been used by the 
singer because of the limits of the record. 

The singer stated that while a mother may sing this or similar songs 
for her children, this one and another for sick girls were her property and 
were effective only when she sang them. The songs are for children when 
they are sick, or feeling bad; the singer considered them secret, and 
herself a medicine-woman. She especially asked me not to let it be 
known in the pueblo that she sang them for me. The following song was 
published by Boas, a) I, p. 202, II, p. 322, in connection with the ritual 
of giving a name to the newborn child. Text: 


payad’sema cryano no mikayo payad’ema cryano 
Boy! is born, early this morning, boy is born, 
OWE OWE Sat” Ikoya towe t’it’i haatafie 

“owe, owe’’ you are crying. From the north “our mother”’? 
SianeSkaya pasica Saa popoca ® no mikayo 
your head _ caressing fans you, early this morning 


payad’ema ctyano 
boy is born. 


Upon repetition, “from the north” and the following word are replaced 
by: 
haad’ atic cowase d’invya 
“our mother” ? flies with wings over. 


33. Zuni (P. R. 1). Song of the Big Fire Medicine Society,” used for 
curing, at their last dance in February. “‘If one should sing this song in 
the summer, he would freeze, they say.”’ Sung a minor third higher. 
The drum accompaniment was not recorded with it, but was entered 


1 A ritualistic expression for ‘‘youth’’; a character in Keresan myth and 
ritual. 
* See Bunzel, a), pp. 528—534. 
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according to an unrecorded rendition by the singer. The record contains 
three renditions; in the second and third the first repeat is omitted. The 
SOXt: 

cita e’ititkiSiye cita yétiPitkuye 

sacred house sacred road 


was said to be in “‘old language.”’ Actually, the words are Navaho, 
probably corrupted; the meanings are not correct and were probably 
read into them. cita is a common nonsense filling word in Navaho ritua- 
listic songs. 

34. Zuni (P. R. 10). Song of the Big Fire Medicine Society for Pautiwa 
at New Year; last song of a group of three. Sung a fourth higher. The 
record contains five renditions, the second and fourth of which are sung 
meno mosso; ab! ab'b?, ab'b?, ab'b? ab1b?, ab'b?, ab1b?. In the drum tremo- 
los, approximately four beats coincide with three of the singing. 


te-Sulani teululani pa utiwa 
? ? Pautiwa 
nunp’a tetiya Culpa lu-ha ka?una 
? north icicles ? ? 


The words in this are ‘‘old Zufi’’, according to the singer, who could 
translate for Dr. Bunzel only two words of it. According to Dr. Bunzel, 
these are not Zufii prose or ritual expressions for ‘‘north” and “‘icicles’’. 
The word for ‘‘north’” is Keresan; the melody, on the other hand, 
resembles Navaho chant melodies. 

35. Zuni (P. R. 18). Song to sayataSa, after the 5a’lako ceremony,” 
“when sayataSa goes home in the morning.” Sung a major third higher, 
with a rather uncertain intonation. No accompaniment. The speed 
increases from sayataSa‘on gradually, until it reaches J = 160. Text:9 


sai'yataSa i’'yamto:no ’o’naya:naka 
long horn your own long life 


ho?naiya ya’nhaitenan h’atink’ai’‘akwn 
on us bestowing to Whispering Spring 


ton a’:wa:ne 
you go. 


The song is repeated six times, with the following substitutions for 
’o’naya: naka and ha’tink’ai’akwin respectively: 

3. 1aS-ika ‘“‘old age’, molank’aiakwin “Squash Spring” 

2. k’aSima “‘waters’’, ha’tink’ai’akwin 

4. to:waSonan-e “seeds”, molank’aiakwin 


1 Referred to by Bunzel, b), p. 911. 
2 Cf. Bunzel, b), p. 944. 
8 Text and translation furnished by Dr. Bunzel. 
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5. teapk’unan:e “children and domesticated animals” (i. e. fertility), 

ha’tink’ai’akwin 

6. >utenan-e “‘clothing and garments’, molank’aiakwin. 

On the record, however, only the first, fourth, and sixth verses were 
sung. The fourth did not have the second b phrase. After the first b 
phrase of the sixth verse the singer interrupted the singing, then con- 
tinued but left out the c® phrase — mistakes probably due to the cir- 
cumstances of recording. 

36. Acoma (P.R.13b). Ahij’nene (“Montezuma”) dance,! second song. 
Sung a major third higher. The drumming is slightly ahead of the 
singing. Given four times on the record, but only the second rendition 
had the words Santa Maria, which were given as the only text. 


37—57 PIMA 


37. (P. R. I 30a.) Curing song of the clown (na’vicu’) in the rain 
ceremony, sung for the benefit of children. No accompaniment. The 
song, like many others, was given three times on the record, the singer 
having decided on that number for the recording. For a Papago version, 
see Densmore, c), No. 163. ; 


The mesquite-beans of the ground-squirrels 
The mesquite-beans of the ground-squirrels 
They rattle, fall 
They rattle, fall. 


38. (P. R. I 21a.) Flute-song in the myth of na’’sia (‘‘Flute-lure’’), 
used also as a love-charm song. Sung a minor second higher. The timbre 
of this song imitates the flageolet. In 1929 the c phrase was sung twice, 
so that the song had five phrases. Given three times on the record. 


I am playing? here, am shaking the woman’s heart 
. I am playing here, am shaking the woman’s heart 

When the sun goes down 

I am making to bloom, am shaking her heart. 


39. (P.R. 134a.) Medicine man’s song at the end of the cure, pronounc- 
ing it a success. Sung a major second higher. The gourd rattle accom- 
paniment was not recorded. When the singer sang this song again, in 
1929, he gave the first section of the a! phrase consistently in the variant 
form. The low “‘e” is often almost ‘‘e” flat. The manner of singing 
and the variant beginning the third rendition are very reminiscent of 
Yuman singing and structure. Given three times on the record. 


1 See White, p. ror. 
2 Playing the flute. 


23 
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Here over you, here over you 

There is light, it moves about 

Here over you 

There is light, the tassels downward.! 


40. (P. R. I 29.) From the ‘‘Scalp” song series, sung for social dancing” 
at the celebration of war victory. This song is about Crow’s scalp, from 
amyth. Sung a half-tone lower. The formula with the he call introduces 
every song of this series. The rattle accompaniment was not recorded. 
The ‘‘f” is low when it is within the f—d segment. The “‘e”’ is high only 
when the melody touches it in descending. In 1929 the song was sung 
again, without any changes. Given three times on the record. No. 18 
in Densmore, c), is probably the Papago variant of this song. 


He! 
Crow, crow, fell asleep, fell down 
Crow fell asleep, fell down 


Crow, crow, crow, fell asleep, fell down 
Crow fell asleep, fell down. 


41. (P.R.117.) First song of the first group of songs in the deerhunting 
song series, sung before the hunt. Sung a half-tone lower. Accompanied 
by rubbing the bowstring (or gun) with an arrow or stick. The accented 
strokes are downward; the figure of two eighths is played consistently 
against three eighths in the singing. In 1929 the song was sung without 
any change. Given three times on the record. 


I did holler 
I did holler 
I did holler 
I shot a deer there. 


And I did holler 
I did holler.* 


42. (P. R. I 35a.) First song of the “Dog” song series, for curing the 
disease caused by the dog. Sung a whole tone lower. Accompanied by 
rubbing a basket with a little stick. The rendition is very unaccented; 





1 The tips of the light, shining down on the sick, are conceived as tassels. 
This light is a sign of his recovery. Light is symbolic of power in general. 

2 This part is unintelligible, the meaning unknown to the singer. He 
commented: ‘‘Crow refers to Buzzard; also the scalp is referred to as a 
‘crow’. In the myth in which Elder Brother kills Buzzard, Buzzard’s scalp 
was hung up on a pole and always fell down.” 

3“In his joy.” 
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the 5/8 divisions are born out, however, by the melodic movement and 
the distribution of the text accents. Sung again in 1929, without any 


changes. ‘‘f” sharp is lowonlywhen it is above “‘e”’, not when below “‘a”. 
Given three times on the record. 


The shining road lies toward the East 

And I am running along it, trotting a little 

The standing trees have been made into humans? 
And there I come close to them, trotting beneath them. 


43. (P. R. I 12.) “Dragonfly” song series, sung for social dancing 
at the celebration of war victory. Sung a whole tone lower. The “‘d”’ is 
usually somewhat raised in the last bar. The accompaniment by rubbing 
a basket was not recorded. The record contains: abcd, abcd, bcd, bcd; 
abcd, abcd, bcd, bcd. 


Dragonfly got drunk 

Clasped hands with gi-’gi‘kwkI bird 
Swaying they lurched along 
Dragonfly untangled? the songs. 


44. (P. R. I 20b.) Third song of the ‘“‘Ball’’ song series, sung for the 
races. Sung a whole tone higher. Given three times on the record. 


Where is the mountain ? 

Yonder far away rises the mirage 

The dust raised by me rolls toward it 

Many people’s yelling, between them (I am moving). 


45. (P. R. 1 15b.) Second song of the series sung for the girls’ puberty 
ceremony. Sung a minor third lower. Another singer sang this song 
with the sole difference that he tied the ka syllable in the words kamale, 
kamire, etc., to the following tone with a portamento. Given four times 
on the record. This and the following song resemble somewhat some of 
the Papago girls’ puberty ceremony songs; compare with Densmore, 
c), No. 116. 

The rattle-markings keep (them)? moving 
The rattle-markings keep (them) moving 
Shaking the darkness, keep (them) moving. 


46. (P. R.1 15a.) First song from the same series. Sung a minor third 
lower. In some renditions the accompaniment started out with eighth 


1“‘The dog is dead already; the trees seem to him like human beings.”’ 

2 i. e., sang for the first time the songs he had dreamt. If the singer does 
this prematurely, he may lose his songs, get mixed up in them, and may even 
get sick. 

3 The dancers. 

4To “shake the darkness’”’ means, to keep the night away—to keep 
people from falling asleep. 


23° 
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beats at the beginning of the song, but the fourth rendition invariably 
had fourth beats throughout the a phrase. Sung in 1929 with no changes. 
Given four times on the record. 


The evening star is climbing 
Over the singing-ground it descends face downward 
It moves back and forth with them.? 


47. (P. R. I 2a.) Song of the cafiute hiding game. Sung a fifth lower. 
The variant under 1. occurred only in the first rendition and was prob- 
ably the result of faulty intonation, or a mistake. Given twice on the 
record. 


Try and do it,? younger brother! 

The cut reeds flew, they reached me here*® 

Try and do it, younger brother !4 

The many-marked Head-tied, I am going into it.® 


48. (P. R. I 9.) Song from the “Bad Girls” song series. Sung a dimi- 
nished fifth lower. The rattle gave three or four beats before the song 
started. The record contains two full renditions followed by two others 
beginning with the a* phrase. 


The morning came forth white 

In it the morning star 

In it is coming up 

Burning with a blaze 

It is going; and it became morning. 


49. (P. R. I 27b.) Song about the bird gi-’so’pI, used as a war magic 
song on the warpath, but also as a lullaby. Sung a minor third lower. It 
was sung in 1929 with some minor changes which are indicated under 
“Var. 1929’. For a Papago variant see Densmore, c), p. 182, songs about 
this bird and the owl. Given three times on the record. 


Little green gi-’so’pI Magician 
Going with us 

He saw my enemies yonder and 
Put them well to sleep. 


1 With the dancers. 
2 i. e., guess it! Younger brother is a teasing appellation here. 
3 The reeds in which to hide the ball were tossed to the winners from the 


losing side. 

4 Sometimes “‘elder brother’’ is substituted here. 

5 “The ball is supposed to talk here, teasing the other player.’’ ‘‘Head- 
tied’’ is one of the reeds; it is tied around the top, or marked with many 
lines. 
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50. (P. R. 1 13.) War magic song, used on the warpath. Sung a fourth 
lower. The changes in 1929 are as noted. The record contains two full 
renditions. 


||: Yonder all day long we sing to accomplish it: 
Put mud on the arrows of the enemy yonder : || 


||: Go ahead and sing; do something to them! 
Put mud on the arrows of the enemy yonder. : || 


51. (P. R. I 23a.) First song of the “Corn” series, sung in the story of 
Corn and in ritual. Sung a major second lower. Given three times on 
the record. 


heroya an 


When the Earth was newly created 
Then the first time came the songs 
The many-colored seeds 

The low hearts.? 


heroya an 


52. (P. R. I 25.) Third song of the ‘‘Corn” series. Sung a half-tone 
lower. “‘e’” alternates at times with ‘‘f”. The high “d’’ tones in the a 
phrase are somewhat flat in the first rendition. In 1929 the x? formula 
was sung also between the two bc sections. Given twice on the record. 


heroya an 


Over there the field has many talks 
Over there the field has many talks 
Toward it he led me 
Upon it he took me 


Upon it he took me, truly so shaming? it looks 
Upon it he took me. 


heroya an 


53. (P. R. 134.) From the ‘‘Rain” song series in the rain ritual. Sung 
a major second lower. Accompanied with the notched stick ; the accented 
beats of the figure are downward. The frame-signs in the transcriptions 
indicate rhythmic grouping. Sung in 1929 without any changes. The 
record contains two full renditions. This and the following rain-ritual 
song are very reminiscent of some of the Papago songs used on expedi- 
tions to gather salt (Densmore, c), Nos. 123—125). 

1 The pumpkin seeds. 

2“‘The Creator takes Man to the corn-field. There are many rules to 
agriculture. The man feels ashamed; he does not know whether he will be 
able to live up to it.” 
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54. (P. R. 15.) Rain song in the rain ritual, with the accompaniment 
of the notched stick. The pitch-level sinks perceptibly during the last 
phrases, the “‘d’” tones especially. This occurs in each rendition, but the 
loss is not cumulative since each rendition starts on the same level. Sung 
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he eyanayo 


Where is it thundering ? 
Where is it thundering ? 
From where is it shaking us ? 
heceya ahena 


Where is it thundering ? 
Where is it thundering ? 
Smelling from there ! 
heteya hahena 


From the top of Crow Mountain it is thundering 
From there it is shaking us 
heéeya hahena 


From the top of Frog Mountain? it is raining 
From there it is smelling. 
heteya hahena 


Where is it thundering ? 
Where is it thundering ? 
From where is it shaking us? 
heéeya ahena 

Where is it raining ? 

Where is it raining ? 
Smelling from there 

heceya hahena 


From the top of Crow Mountain it is thundering 
From there it is smelling 
heceya hahena 


From the top of Frog Mountain it is raining 
From there it is smelling. 
heceya hahena 


in 1929 without any changes. Given twice on the record. 


2 Mt. Lemmon, near Tucson. 


he eyanayo 


Water-wind® arose yonder far away 


(From) afar it ran here, (from) afar it reached me here, 


Bent the corn tassels. 


heéeya ahena 


1 The aromatic odor of rained-on earth and plants, brought by the wind. 
8 “‘Wind formed by the water.” 
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Water-cloud? arose yonder far away 

(From) afar it ran here, (from) afar it reached me here, 
Bent the pumpkin leaves. 

heteya ahena. 


55. (P. R. I 38a.) Third song of the Creator in the Origin myth. Sung 
a fourth lower. The variant under 1. was given only the very first time 
and was probably due to a mistake, the singer not finding the range at 
first. It did not occur in 1929 when the song was sung without any 
changes. Given three times on the record. 


I will cause the Earth to have a child 
I will cause the Earth to have a child 
And then si’ ihi? came forth. 


56. (P. R. 1 37a.) First song of the Creator in the Origin myth. Sung 
a fourth lower. The “g’’ sharp tends to become low in downward 
progression only. The variant of the c! phrase occurred when the song 
was sung in 1929, this being the only difference between the renditions 


in 1927 and 1929. Given three times on the record. 


Spreading 
Spreading 
Spreading 


This Earth Magician made the Earth 
Standing on top of it 
Making it spread, making it spread. 


57. (P. R. 1 1b.) Song for the hand game which was taken over from 
the Yuman peoples. The d and c phrases carry the melody high, in the 
manner characteristic of Yuman songs. In1929 these phrases were follow- 
ed only by a?, this being the sole difference between the renditions in 
1927 and 1929. Only the c phrase could be translated; however, there 
seem to be Spanish (or perhaps Yuman) words in the 0) phrases also. 
Pe-yo-o-na obviously contains the Spanish word ‘‘peon”, servant, by 
which the Yumans commonly refer both to the game and to the hidden 
ball. 


porasita sempervense 
. (pobrecita) 
poor little thing shameless (one)# 


1 Cloud formed by the water; whirlwind. 
2 The Culture Hero, ‘‘Elder Brother’’. 
3’ Taunting words, such as are usual in gambling songs. 
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LISTS OF PUEBLO DANCES AND SONGS 


Taos:! Boys’ entertainment dance (a round-dance; p’ddgyo"’né), 
Buffalo dance (ként-&-’né), Corn dance (iat-a-), “Corn-leaves” dance 
(iatit-4-’né), Deer dance (pat-a-’), Eagle dance (cfiit-a-’né), Entertainment 
dance (a round-dance; xiilxiilta-’n2), Flower dance (pSp ta-’né), “Give- 
away dance” (léamét-a-’nd), “Ladies’ choice dance” (ta-cii’né-né), 
Pumpkin-Ground dance (?) (pd-’séit-ait’a-’né), Sun dance (t‘ult-d), 
Turtle dance (€4ldt-4-’nt), War dance (piient-a-’né), “War medicine 
dance” (sa-licit-4-’‘nt), “Cheyenne Squaw-dance’’ (a round-dance; 
styéno Hut-a-’né). 

Love songs (pidné”ya-’néma), Race songs (k’tyawina-’nt), Women’s 
songs with the rattle, Song of the young boys before a sham-fight, with 
beating of sticks.* 

San Juan:* Boys’ and young men’s entertainment dance (a round- 
dance around the drummer; buéa’a Sare), Buffalo dance (ko’Sare), 
Butterfly dance (6i{ Sare), Dog dance (cé Sare), Eagle dance (cé- Sare), 
“Meeting dance’’ (the annual fiesta dance; caritika or cari¢), War dance 
(naniyé), War dance after the victorious return of the warriors (héy 
Sar*}, Cheyenne round-dance, Comanche dance (komanci), Jicarilla 
Apache dance (hikaliya), Kiowa dance, Kiowa drinking dance. 

Boys’ entertainment songs when riding along, Children’s songs in the 
spring, ‘Corn’? songs sung by individuals in the corn-field (xy-xa), 
‘“‘(Dawn” songs, sung by individuals at early dawn (k‘%-xa), Love songs 
(navihévi xa); ““Ute’’, a type of song in the fiesta dance (d’u-t, d’ita). 

San Ildefonso:* Eagle dance (cé”’ Saré), Sun dance (t4n Saré). 

Cochiti:®> Spring ceremony (6we); Antelope dance (ki-’c), Antelope 
hunting dance, Buffalo dance (mdSac), Buffalo hunting dance (mdSa¢ 
odfica AcifioSt’ea), Corn dance (the fiesta dance; hdina’d4ya), Deer dance 
(d’a’afic), Eagle dance (d’am-e), Parrot dance (hahawo), War dance 
(ot’éd’ane), “Elk” (?) dance (kiSa), Comanche dance (komacl). 

Laguna:*® Buffalo dance (méSei¢), Chakwena kachina dance (¢akwena), 
Duck kachina dance (wa-yo:s), gwaS do-¢U kachina dance, “Jemez” 
kachina dance (he-’miS), ““Old raindance” (aya-t’ciko-i), Tablita dance 
(ac’é-tafie tarauwec), Comanche dance. 

1 For descriptions of many of these dances and of others, see Parsons, 
e), pp. 83—101, and passim. 

2 See Grant, p. go. 

3 For a more extensive list and for descriptions see Parsons, b), pp. 
179—225, and passim. 

4 For other dances and descriptions see Parsons, b), pp. 179—225, and 
passim. 

5 More complete lists and descriptions were published by Dumarest, pp. 
183—185 and passim, and by Goldfrank, b), pp. 106—113 and passim. 

6 For other dances and descriptions, see Boas, a), I, pp.277—283, and passim. 
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Corn-grinding songs, Corn-grinding songs of the men (ayak’aya ta-fie 
idfit), Songs when giving presents from home to home (ot’it’éi), Medicine 
songs to sooth sick children. 

Acoma:' Buffalo dance, Chakwena kachina dance (Cakwuya), Duck 
kachina dance (wa-yoSA), Eagle dance, gwaS dé-¢U kachina dance, 
“Jemez” kachina dance (he-’mi8), “Montezuma” dance (ahj’nene), Tab- 
lita dance, Comanche dance, Mescalero Apache dance (meskarero), 
Navaho songs from the Night Chant (ye-’bi¢). 

Zuni: To the extensive lists of Zuni dances already published? may 
be added the songs: Corn-grinding songs, Corn-grinding songs of the 
men, Gambling songs (iyank’olowe). 

(The author’s list and descriptions of Pima dances and songs will be 
published in another connection. Brief descriptions and reference to 
various types of Pima songs were published by Frank Russell.*) 


SIGNS USED IN THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Most of the following signs were introduced into the notation of primi- 
tive music by von Hornbostel:# 


above a note: approximately a quarter-tone higher 
than noted 
above a note: approximately a quarter-tone lower 
than noted , 
(if in the signature, the signs indicate that the modi- 
fication occurs consistently throughout the song; 
if in parentheses, the modification is quite slight) 
pitch uncertain 


N 7 
, J] pitch quite indefinite; in the neighborhood of where 
the stem ends 
(d) tone is uncertain 
i tone of non-musical quality; call, yell 
ates above a note: wavering tone 
ay grace-note 
fy.» Pi dynamically weak tones 
ee pulsations on a longer tone, without actually 
— breaking the tone 
(if in parentheses, the pulsations are weak) 
7 ¢ strong tie (legato) 


1 A more extended list and descriptions were published by White, pp. 
67— 106, and passim. 

2 Bunzel, b), pp. 905—1086, and Parsons, a), pp. 151—182. 

3 Russell, pp. 170—171, 270—338, and passim. 

* See Abraham and von Hornbostel. 
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= especially strong tie, glide (glissando) 
4, iJ , Jd portamento 
ma above a note: the tone is longer than noted, but the 


lengthening should not amount to more than half 
of the written value 
~ above a note: the tone is shorter than noted, etc. as 
above 
(if in parantheses, these two signs indicate a rather 
slight modification) 





’ brief rest without direct rhythmic significance, 
Atempause 
(>) weak accent 
(2) uncertain rest 
: tentative division 
—_ subdivision 
— tentative subdivision 


er small rhythmic group 


(2) etc. in the signature: the rhythm is apparently 
intended in the song, but is not carried through 
* consistently 














f drum tremolo 
A, B, etc. large sections of a song 
a, b, etc. phrases? 
al, a? closely related phrases 
a, a less closely related phrases 
x formalized introductory, connective, or coda-like 
“a = parts 
— ~ : : 
t ——— insertion 
_. _ aod 
= - 


In the scale-schemes, time-values are symbolic of the melodic im- 
portance and function of the tones. The tonic is marked with a whole 
note. A tone second in melodic importance only to the tonic (“dominant’’) 
with a half note. A transitional or decorative tone with an eighth note, 
etc. If the tonic is not at the same time the final tone, the latter is 
marked with ahold. The sections of the tonal structure (tetrachords and 
pentachords) are marked with frame-signs; weaker sections with frame- 
signs of a broken line. A tone in parentheses indicates that it is uncertain. 
Arrows pointing from one tone to another indicate that the first tone 
has a strong leading function toward the second. 


1 Sometimes for the sake of convenience in discussion, a section longer 
than a phrase is marked by such a letter. 
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PUEBLO 


1. San Juan, War dance song. 











. . _— . 
e o-ui- yo oO- oi 0-O-u a ha-iy - ya 

















_ qe 
Drum: ~ P P P etc. 


e-9 he - e ya iy-a a-e a-e - ya ha ui-ya 


“— 


























3 “30 (>) 
= == Ee 
: SSS >=: SSS 
ha-e ha- -e yo ha ui-ya ha-e ha-a- a-ye ha - ui- ya 
an iy > oa 3 > . a iy 2 — “ay 
3 . i 3 3 (>) 
6 = === ==!=—= === 
— ae “tees — — i 
ha-e ha-e - ¢ ya - ui-ya ha-e ha -e-e ya ui- ya 
ghee _ 4 ait 4. vw - ; 
ha-e ha-e-e-ya ha ui - “ya an e ban -@€- ye-yO pa- ui-ya 


— a (>) b* 
= = 


ha-e ha-ye-ye ya _ ui-ya ha-e ha-e-ye-yo pa ui-ya 




















SSS SS SS 


~_—* —ese 





























ha - ye - ye - ya(o) 
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2. Cochiti, War dance song. 
d= 120 


SSS SSS 























Drum: :P 
he-ne - 6-ne ho no no he-ya h6n6 ne hei-ya vn ne 
—O ey. it) ww 2. — 
: —====> = SS === = ee Se ee ee 
~~ ~ + Saw = = oe a” , 
he-ne he-ne ne he-ya he-ne ne he-ya - a a- 4 


J = 176 
a 

SS >] 

Se = Se 


























Se eee” Mes =z 
. Pee 
4 j C + C a | y 4 ba | D etc. 
he-mne - e- ne he-ne ne he-ya he ne ne hei-ya 
a=) ian 1. th ) 
es —=—— a eS 
— ~~. we a ee a 


he-ne he-ne he-ne ne he-ya_ he-ne ne hei-ya_ he-ne he-ne 


= 88 a/s > 











SS == === =: 
, 


he-ne ne hei-ya he-ne-ne hei-ya _ he-ne he - ne h6 no ne hei-ya 











Var. I. 


5- 


ny 
ad 
+ 
































A > > 
cH — = 
Pr ~ So — ——- mee | 
Hees Q . » i ~” LS if =—<— 2 | | jm 1 uM iM i aan if j 
a > —s +-—a3— : 1 ——_g—_™ "a aK 
vfs ai? - * am. ow ome” : 7 
woe 
° ° 
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rs ie > 3 > 
6 — SSS — = 
= } — ee 1 L i~4 i" — 1. “4 im it » ~ em 
oe 2 «a * s ws ___E - ¥ s | ay _ = a] 
$+ oe eo ee — 7 ° ~e . 
a fe ta he na =~*na ha ne na 
at* a 4. I-Iv 'v 
| Pr : SS m Pt aS n rl 
9 — 7 7 FE 
“ote ST + * — - > + Ad 
he na na ~- hane na he a a 
4. Taos, Flower dance song. 
2 "2 1 
(>) (>) 
a =o92 Drum: {/ J J dete. 
(>) + 
f= [SS 2S SS Pt lS PSS = S 
JS SS STs a 
— ee i ‘ J 
1, © ho ho————_ a yo e he-iy - ya 
II. oi hoi 
a? —_— —_— (>) 1 (>) 
—— < a - ————————————— — 
° = =527 — er 
5 ti, ag ee 
I...0 ho -t ha——_—_- a yo e _he-ei - ye— — 
II. oi n 
bb - (>) (>) (>) be - - 





























I. yo ¢ ya e€ yo ei ha-i- ya—— yo he ya-o ha 
II. hi yo-o a 
A (>) C20 wv a | 3. 

= — 7 n 
mn } i“ TY j n [| a a 2 } al: ) } j 
[ oe } i if 1 i 1 1 i a—t i -o* tJ | -o } } j 
= — ~— “= ccccce cove ~~ 
— 
I. yo he ya-o hi-ya-o hai - yai yO a-a él - ya-ya-o 


il. e yo-o he ya_ hei 
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4 a m4, | (>) 
Laz — \ | | a . a aE 
| } ‘ — 4 >» — rom | st << 4 4. 4. n ef 4 ££ 
o— a 1 a 3 | ims uJ + oll 1 at . } ° ee 
, ~_ re . ~— ~~ eeee ecccce coccce cece nasil 
——_ 
I. ya hei - yo-o hei-yo-o ha-a ei yei ye- ei 
a. a ya hei ye- éi 





Var. 3. Hil: 2. Ti, ii: 3. IIE: 4. If: ete. x Ii: 
os 





A a > = a Ee ae ene mer 
4 Ms rT 











ya-i a he-ya hiy-ya_ ei - yei-yei-yei-ya - 0 


5. Taos, ““Corn-leaves” dance song. 


dg = 102 Drum: s 2 etc., also oe etc. 


Ie) 














yo BO -i © = o ho - o- 









































hi-i-i- ii a hei ha-i- ya— _ hiy - ya hr-iy-ye-ye 
6. ! 
AY (>) 3 (>) 8 


















_e — eo. — ~~ ,— ~~ 


ye-i a-hei - yohu ha- wa hi - ya he - ¢ iy - ya 
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Var. I. usually: 2. usually: 




















a oa 222 
2 4. 5. 6. often: 7.End: 
3 “we ee ee 3 a a. 











a, 8 3 
f See ee ae ee eS 
—_— SES eee ee 





yo-(u) 
6. Taos, Summer Rain ceremonial song. 
> 
g= 106 Drum: J J etc. 
x ai?) am, ~ —@ ——-- ~~ eee 
4... mee, .. Ce fe ©. Pe fo 

















Drum: g - Pr - f etc. 























€-ye-yei-ye Oo - @01 Fo bo -. 6 
(>) ‘. Pe, (-) ma . 
—_—v —_e - a. . ~e rT 
A tne fae “. =: o— 
| te ———t — | = 2===== == S55 SSS =s==! 
= i) 
Wx: 
ho——________ ho - oi yo ho-a ui - ya hei- ye 















































ee > 
ao 
—t 
ho—— 
+ 
in ery 1 i! : } at 
at = a | 
‘ 
yo—— ho - 0-oi - yo. ho-a ui - ya hei- yei ya_hei-yei 
1 | Fae l pn 
~~. £ a tee 
E Ess SS Se ===) 
| Sd rs — A 





f ' f f f 


he-- y’a ht-ya-o ei - ye- yei a-o hi - yei - yei- yei 
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—_— "ia 
(c)_ 7, —_—_ (>) 4. 






























































a — a aul a2 
; SS 
} 1 } HM et es + \#). |. | } iw) —_ =. —J 
> ba :— | i | = : 4 i tt < 
ae 
hi-ui- ye - € hii ye yo u-ya he-i-a _ ha-a 
—.* 
A (>) chy) ' s_() 
Ce. 
| Se ae ES 
. ~! 
a i-yi——-._yo-a_hiy-ya-a_ ya a € ya yo yo-a 
A es a c#(>) — 
= sm 1. i 
bese — SS oe => =>===>— >= === =| 
my Mince —e =F SS 
hey - ya-ha-a_ yo-a he -i yo-a hiy-yaa a——— a 
A _ — _ 6. (>) | d 
om af — —— kK = i | 
_ mere — a(2) ae J t = — se —w 
s+ } “ye I ee —— see = 
ii ya ho-o a ha ui - ya hei - yei - yei - ye 











































































Var a. 5:2: II 2 3 4 
—_. 3 3 gibi: 
ae - ‘iii itn 3 
— | —_ _+__ 9? —_ 9 —— Sa ee 
1 —— i at 1 i} } 1 | i Bil 
op iis -~ ; iis 4 ak at i } } —H 
hii y’a hii y’a ha-i-i "a 
5. 6. 7. End, call: 
a, el, 
3 3 Se 
———'2+)—e) 
= Se == 
e Lad 
p- 
y’a yo hi i 
7. San Juan, War dance song 
d = 80 
. | 2— ern ce. 
. -— a: 2 2! : oO Ss— 
($)=P44 Oe 
} i }. a } b — ¥ } 1 —- | 
Drum 


0 (wo wa-a-aa ho -ho———— hiy- ya 
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a - a hei- 
































o- ya 


a-o hiy - ya 


a-a-a-a_ hiy- 










































































en ae oe 




















hae - ye-ye-ye yao hei-ya hae - ye- ye- ye - ya-a 
a m al 2 3 — —_ sale . 
f f+ — — T 7 —, £ at = F t t ———? 
— eat oe o “an 
4 i ee 
o hui-ya-a-a_ ho a o hiy-ya a-a_ ho hiy- 


24 
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ya a-a a_hiy-ya ya-a hiy-ya a a__hiy- 














— - 


















































ya a - hei - ya- a a— hiy-ya-a ya-a-a 
ccs wt. tte ht ee fee eS 
A = — — oe es pe cos Eg pe _ — v 
i-_— «a }- >. } 
1 + ee | 
4 ce jmi. 
aS ES oe See 
Pee” 
Ne 
ry i. 2 Y 
ho hui - ya hae-ye-ye-a _  hae-ye-ye-e ye ya-a 
ar > . - r . 3 I b > 




















ya a a-a hei-ya a-a a-a hty-ya a-a ha_ wui- 
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yaa a-hiy-ya a a - hty-ya-a ya-a ha - o—— 




















uiy - ya he-ei- ye - ye- ya he-ci- ye - ye- ye 


8. San Juan, ‘Ute’? dance song. 


d = 140, accelerando 









































u 0 - O———  0—— 0 hei lye iya 
, Fa 
® Jee = 3 * | bf 1 | 
si ae 7 iis a —e 
4 - a. so @ . — : - . me + : : 
ee oe re eo 
= ms _ 1 iwi 7 1 2 a ee Ld. | ew | 
ve 4 = | iA = i .4 LA | iA : i A 
r° ¢ | P° p° P° s | a d al - | a < a g : 
ha ya— ha a hae - ye-ye - yo ha-e - ye-ye- ye- 
a > 
a2 — ® Boe eee 
i on? an ee Ca “ate ~, 
= 7 os o_2_| e. f. ; >. = _ = f—f- - e 
= —— i : i 1 il iw } 1. (me .4 A < <P eet 
ee = oe : gE 








yo-a o ho-wa ha ya-e-ya ha ye 

















crits CMa fF or ia 


yo - ye-ye a ha ho-a a e- ye-ye- ya hae - ye- 
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"imam, 
ass © BS? o 2 > > > > 























. © «© o @ o* * ee °° d - ~e . 

Ge Ge (hw Ge las *G**! Go 

he - i- yei-ye- ye hai - ye-ye-ye ha hi-ya ho € - ye- 
II a? 


.. sr 
er lor ePT tr y ill a a 


ye ye el- ye - ye- ye-ya-a a - wa ha 























—_—_ 
< 2 _ —- 
_ 7 sae Ila ———__ f~ oa by ~ ae —— 














et Che tik Prior ft 


| 
ya-e ya 0 ho - wa ha ya-e-ya hei iye iya 

















= I I of 1 of 1 of 1 
a “a: ” ae 2- s = oe Pa TY 











ea ee ee oe ee 


ha ya ha a_ hei- ye-ye-ye hei - ye - ye - ye 


Var. 2. Hat 3- 4. End: 
4 I=. | I I 
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g. San Juan, Love song. 









































ho - w@- wd W9-wde-wa Wwd-woa ho-wa e-iy 9 a- ei 
bg 1 
mitt t+ 4. 
| a a: ae SR. . er ee : . : 7 soe 
ee rk ——— —— “4 





he-ei- ye a-o 9-he-ye- yao hae-ye-ye ye-ye-ye ye— 


> > > co accelerando 
b ~ + no on™ a aes (c) 22 iar > 


















ae 
| 
hiy - ye-¢ - ¢ - e€ - ya-a hei-ye-e- a a——._ he -iy- 
a tempo 
j} | het m (d); 3 


S(t) — 


aii 
a = es c 
= — — 
a e _—_—_ . a . ~ 



































ya-o hya-o ha-o hai-i- ye-ye ye-cl - ye ya-a 
m + e ii Ree 
= a »~ n = | } r! { ie 4 re. mepmnnenill a 
~—— ~ ry eee ° ? oa"? 
ho—— _iy - yau-wa a-(wja ha- yO-o0 yo-9 hd-wo 
— —_—_— —_— f = (>) 6 I 
— as 














° => : : 

~ 5 5 = — > _ 

t See cicant Sioa Zz | = ; ; 
h 4 s i } 1 
oe = = . as = i , ’ = 


ha-ei-ye-ci - ye  ye-ei- ye ya-o ho w’d hd wui-yi- yo 























hoe- ye - ye ye - ye a hei- ye - ye ye - ye 
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iS ry . 7 - . > . a 
wui - yi-ya hoe - yi- ye - ye-ye- ye hui-yi- ya hei 






































10. Cochiti, “Comanche” dance song. 























o> 144 
a * . 2. a 
Lk ez Ii: i i“ } ny } i. M 
oF : } aa - © bd _— 
_— _— ~~ —* 
Drum: f P fr P etc. 
hi- ya he-i ne - ya he -i-ya - yo-ya hi-ya-a 























ya-a ci - nei- yo—— ui-ya he-i nei-ya yo-o - 
ila (b) 3 2! 
L ij 
a ES eS 
” - wv 3 
a — _ wr _- vs o— 7 
el-ya he - nei - ya yo - - - - ¢i-ya ha-e-na 
Var. t. 2 
-—— 

















hei - yo hei-yo u 
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11. San Juan, Fiesta dance song. 





























hoi ku-to-i ro-i ro-0 0-wuitd-wui-yo-i ro - (i) 
d =164 
b — Se > 4 > > Cc > > 
Lz. 2 } hh, —— —=- 
Hg a eS 
“ux Ko“? © iS © ~—S VS tt 
















































































TO-O Wi-y - yo-O- wiy-ye-ye-ya hi ka_ ri wa 
ji > > 
ee > =. a) (>) (—) > > oe 
2 i [a as ] 
n n et i i iN me iinawelll 
+ <= = = ee e . 
i f d 
sei- yei-yei-ye ya-we ka we-ra hi ka so-we-ra 
d = 132 J = 164 
pn. _ v >— (mM) > accelerando a - > 
J aT ie _. 
—— "I SS 
~~ e, ~~ i Leas —s— _ 
mga, 
ka- yu-wa-re_ ka-yu-wa se - ye Tru - wa se - ye-ye-ya 
= 204 
a, 
, ies > = ° b> + >+ 
a, £ = —|—_ »—_>—__-_hshr——__ >t 
eH tome! el ‘ene g SO Sees 
— > 
r £8 && & FT = 
hoi hoi - toi yo-e - yo yo he-i- yo - wi- 
. wOoO_ dl EE, 
a_(>) (>) C > > 8 > > > 8 
| as endl — ws —, | 
-—— w= te ws oO +e © oo << eo! 6 — 
ys = =—T, <=: . + = 
_ , —_ . , 
yo- ya- ya yo ho ui-ya _  hae-ye- ye - ye ya ho 
3 e 
> > > > > 
fi oh 
= Se EL ee eS EE SE STS 
== aS = 


~~ —— 
hae - ye - ye- ye ya-a ho hui-ya - a ya-ru - wa 
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re ka-yu - wa_ sei- ye ru - wa_ Sei - ye-ye-ye ya 









































re-i ka-ru - wa sSei-ye ru-wa sei- ye - ye- ye - ya 
(w) 8 3 — , —_ — — 
a> NP ES ae Gat IS. 




















to- we to-wui- ya— hi-ko i-yo-wui- ya -a eh -ko 
— =~ > yea 
ili a r,.w > > 3 (g)— > > 3 
i 







































ee ee 5 SS ee 
to-u___ta(i)-¢i-mo - o di- ye kyo-a ru - wa 
as, 
— > 3 > > > xX > 
Lz = s 
: —o— — —e— — = ° . 
a 
kei - ye ru-wa hei - ye ru - wa _ hei - ye - ye-ya 
an — 
D> ng" 
as > i mn 
“se . . - eee z ~ 4 , *~ _ 


hae - ye - ye - ye - ya ei - ya-ui ya - a 
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A (f) » * > > > 3 (g)> 3 


if a 2 a t t t i ———e 
es a | Ss a a Ty ——— 
* e o— - - oe -} —| t 
e * 
. 














ue 
Qu 
































Es — 
=a — ——3 
- tr 7 . e - . . 2 2 

as Nasi . . . 

kei - ye - ye- ya hae - ye - ye - ye - ya 












































nai ta-a he-ty-yei ye-e-yei ya-o-a ha-o-ai ya - na 




















| 
Ps mx oe Nemes aces Me dq. 5 6 
— — T 
= 2 Se ee Se ee ee ee ee 
- pth) , ~~ ~~~. ~~ —“——"e 
na-a (n)i a yo (y)o hin-na hin-na - oi ye-e 
7. 7 
at + 2 l — 2 — e (+) 
Laz. 














SSS Se 
ee a ee 


(n) i - i t-=t = Fi a he na a-wa he-yi no ei- 
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8. 1 c? 








~y 





iy mall 





4 


_ SS SS SS 


r 2 i ye oo 


- yi ya-na hei - yi i - ya-na ya - na 

















; ys oe AJ . oe Ld . 

P* p r° a P° * r ‘ie etc. 

wa - o ha - a-wa hei-i- i-yi « - yim t - yum 
ca 4+ Var. x? aetc. 




















=== aa g ee a === Se 














po ag 
t- yum i-yrm a-o ha-o ha wa-wa a 
» i.“ a -, 4 3: h.,  : ~~ 
| i | —'—ff 
— pia fy, a >t t rn 
—_ ~~ -_—— —_—— 


ya ne hi - iy - i- yi- yt- 

















ty - yt  hi-iy-i-yi ho-o Q@-ly - i-yi t-ty - t-y t(m) 


13. Zuni, hill kachina dance song. 


Drum: J Jjetc.? J = 230 


Call: 
x ~ 
— 














E 











Drum: pr errr f fr P etc. 














ha he he ho yo (yje na ya-a hei 
cc” seme 
(+) () ! 
> j 
—— 


— +2 z 


a + % ho-i ~ yo e na wi-ya-ya hei ya . 
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p2 |3 
=~ | 
c 15 2 — 
> > Ss i a 
> jj 
= oe 
ee wae?” Sage 6 “ee” © Mae” 6S Mee” 6 Oe ry x 
hui - ye he - ye - ye - ye a - wa-wa-wa he a 













































a ‘eee ane ——~— sa" 
ha-o wt-i-ila - - na ya-a-a hei ya-a- a-a 
‘ — 
b? IZ | “en, 
it ae n c> 
eee rpe. mm . 4 1. a | 
f | A at ' = i } } } 
— = = 
—— ~~ a) 
Si - ye - ye - wa-a-na_ wi-ya ya hei a - a_ hei 
a —<. aeleiaaiiiatie en 
we cm Set a ha 1 We sce, | * I 
LT TONY TTC ARNeEAANGE = > 
4 im 4 4 Quad 1 4 n 4 1. , rT +. 
| 1 } ae 1 — me t re 
memes f ; ‘ 
ee owe eer ae —o— ~_——o— z 
bin € 
a ha - a-wa_ hii-ye hei- ye he-ye a-wa a-wa e 
4. 5. * End: 








— Sow ewer 














~~ 
ya-wa-wa wi-ya-a hei hei hei - ei he-¢e-e-e 
Call: 
7 - ————— | 
= 
hun ho — he - - & 


14. Taos, Eagle dance song. 


d. 116 Drum: d. d. etc. 

















a —_— Pm 4 —_t fh—,__9** I 2 | (@) - 
=== == ——!—s—_* 2 
J | 7 } = i 4 =~ ( a | es ee } iJ 
oy ee ; _ a 
~~ 
ho ho - o ho-o_ ho hoi ya-ai-ya hei-ya 
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b oe 3 . 
oe { t t t — | 
4. 444 
———— 
—<" 7 
ya-o-iy- ya hei-e- ye-y ya hei-ya yo hei-ye-ci- yea hei-ya 
ails +> ch) (>) (> 
ma cs z — = { — 
Hes -+—}F —— ha } — 
[Ss eee 
ya ho ya ha-ya o ya hei ya a ya ho ya 
A w Corry 1 fsitt.t fst es 2 | 
=’ a n = > > > ij 
+ SSS re 
i- = a ere | } is i . + : 2. ok | i = = i 
NO ee - 0© © @ 0 
a —___._—sv«rui: -: ya. hei-yei-ye he - yel- ye - yel - ye_— 

















a? —~= — — — — ; 
I& | = | | t T t | . eae ee Pe 
———— , ; : ' eo 8 08e —_—e — 
ho ya hei-ya ya-ui ya ya ha-ai-ya_ ya ha ya ho 


b _ cs > > Cl) wy 
(@— + 


















ya hei-ya-ai-ya hui-ya yaho ya ha ya o_ ya he-ei-yei-ya 




















> = CH) x Ps wy iwSC Urs tes 8 
* — n z = ; — ae 
i ee ee pe oe ae 
i = Sais - —— 
Neel ~—_—._~_" ~~" el 





a an oe oe PPP ER? 


hei- ya - ya - 9i- ya he- ci - ye- ye hei - yei-yei-yei-ye - i 


3 > > 
” e.. — a a __— a. 





Lz <> 1 1 












ya hei-ya i-ya ya ho_— a hei - ya hei- ya 
a c2 4 a 
































ya ho ya ho ya o_- ya hei-yei-yei- ya hei- yd - yo- 
—s 7) = I 1 | t 4 1 (—< Tt ox me 
anal ms > — > > > 
es a [| eae onc 
}. \-« ow 1 i | } ~ i i} j 
Fe ~ SSS, s,s a a A 7 
_—_ —— "ooo = oe ee ee ‘cn 








, Tr Fe Te ra 


ui - ya he - éi- yei- ye hei - yei- yei- yei - ya-o 
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15. Acoma, hé-miS kachina dance song. 














As, 
mcf PP Pee Prt ai 
ha-ya ha - ya ty - yi hei - ye————- wo - wo 
































(s)e - 6 (k)e-G-e tu kau-6— t'ukya-d-e mi ho ka - wa 
[_—= 
>- > Alb > > 7 3 
4. i > — 
_— <« — — ms Lt _" H + >— 1) 
a 
——, ~~ ‘ao ene eae? eg — “se “—— 
he-e-yei ta (k‘)a-wa-a a - we - we - 6 t’an-to wo ma-ya-i 




















o-wo hod e-iy - ye lu- wi a - wa-wa_ ha - wa wi 



































kya-o-a mi ho- ka - wa he-i-yei ta se -i ye-i yry-yty-ye 
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“4? > af, 
Lx. > $4 i - = >» ij 
‘a — 4 + ms } 1 £.. i i 
mi 1. a a } ~~ adi + 1 i i 1 ~. 
ie s—| | a a {| is — J oo 
~~ ae ~—o~eo _— ome “~~ 
sei- yo ho ma - yai hi - yi hei-yei _hei- 


Var. I. 


“ a. 4. 
= * > v & 
—_— >. <a ss 
<3 S S E Bal 
. - . . . . eee <= eee baad a 


“~_—_ r4 

















ya-ya-ya hei-yei-yei-yei-yei-yei-yei-yei he-9-w6 wi 9 yy 


16. Taos, Deer dance song. 






































d= 192 
x . = asm 3 > 3 > 8 
ame 1 i | 
a ss ! —— | ——— 
‘“ Pa (>) = (>) 
Drum: P z Pp 2 fr f P etc. 
a to - mes fo- nm - hw 
=~ a"s _> bi > ; — a EE a a 
4°>- S —-- + —1__-3_, 
SSS —— 
3 et ee 
ee ~— — es ~,—_—_— 
nt. nt ya-na ra-na ya__— ra ha - a 





























oo ee (3 (>) “_ “s. 
3 fol 
f= Sse = —————————s 
aoe = Ss : °) ie - = <a 2 were 
‘ee = 
rt 8:9 7 F.t Ff BFF 
Sa - @ - we het - i 2. a ye a - a_ee- he 











. A 3 oie — _—_—_——_ 
ae! z —— ; RT 
——— —————————— 


wt 





re, teas (3) a 
, e. PQP 2 rT. wt 
Queen & BO yi-e hon e-i ya-na - ra-na 
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ya - a e-i1-i-yi G-¥i € 
Var. I 2 3. a 
A 3 
. o™ 
yi- yi 


























h6é ya hoi no ya - e-i- ya oi ya_he-i-yei 
r 2. ; c 3. | (+) 
Kz — Tr a 
— ~ eee — ———_,— eve ° , 
nei-ye ya hei-ya ha - a_ ha-o - wi-ya-u hai-yei-yei - yau 
atten - ag 
a 











: = SSS ae 
P ees | t oe Pf ete. 


| wei - ya hei- ci mne- ye-e ho ya 











hei-e ne ya he-i-ya h6 ya ha-i-yei nei- yei ya ty-ya 























i 
; 
i 
i 
My 


tt tis 


ha - a ha-u iy- ya hai-ci nei-ye e- el-ya 
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ya iy-ya-a he-ne ya_ hae-e mne-ye ya 

















P oP OP OP ROP RR OP Rete 

















ya iy-ya a he-ne ya___— ha - ha hei-ya 
“ I | Il > ia 
if ao eS 
hai - ye ne-yei-ya Nnei- ya hai-ye ne-i- ya 
II. yau 











18. Hopi, Song of the clowns. 


a = 120 Drum d d etc. 




















;. M4 _— 2 } } | oe 
an — 
ha-ne yo - - 0-0-0-0 hei-yo-o ha-ne yo - a 
b*(5) 3 > 


(>) > % 2. 


























, wrr Pp FF 


o—— ai nei o——  ha-ne yo a-ne yo el - Nei yo- 
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prereere Pf ete 


ei - ei-ei-ei -e hi-ye hi- ye-e-e 














wa-ne he-ye ha-a-wui-ye-ce-¢ a-ne ye-e ha-ne yo—— 

















= ==> —— 
‘oe a a P r + P 7 r + 7 —f 3 
a -ne yo - o ei-na-hi yo -0- 0- ui hu - - a he - ye 











hi - na he e - e hei-ei hei yo i-na hei-hei yo i-na hei-hei 























. ee” = —— 
yo i-na ho ho o ho-o - ei ho ho ho ho o o 
‘ cy 
d3 Po wv 9 10. 
> > > . 
i} a r > >— 
: ~~ _— o ~—— ~~ ee 
ho ho o o- ho ho-o ho yo _ i-na yahei yo - 0-0 0o-éi 
x? 11.! 12.! 
bs mets Ces. 
f é ————— a ; ; ; ——< <= I omens aeemme oe a | 
™ . . Ld =) . . . . ini ” - — 7 


_—_—_———_——" nae Sais. eda “lo 
rrrrrrrrrit te 
ho -0-0-0 hei - ei - ei - ei- yei he he-ye he-ye _ he 


25 
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ritenuto------------------ 
> > d? e ds x‘ ri 
iY T T -_ T r 
} J. — i 1 i Bil | 4 TT ne | 
tae (eae ee rene ee <r + T t ere were se | 
ps — | —. oe 7 - — L.. i pil i J 1 s ao = — M4 
7 _ a _~ — =~. 5 em, — 
r TTT 
yo i-nahei-hei yo i-na hei-hei — 
og = 66 Var. 1. 2. (breath) 3. 
ce = 2 = = = iH 1 > — I T 
> ii a" . a —_ o tans 
e--------@ z P poor ccce . oll . 
| | 
he - e he na 
ritenuto P| 66 
4 5.——j «O08. ys x IT, (before C) > 
(wo 4 {— —— SS 
e—-— { —|<— So | a — t | f mes t £ 
{it por _— 2 Some meen ee See = € 1 
¢ . iene ——_—~—_—— a ——" 5 
oo e eoorooce 
| ra F cf Pp 2 
yo—_ he-ya-e hu - 0 -0- o-a_ he ye 








19. Acoma, Deerhunting song. 


d = 100 









































x ! a a ain 
—== z pes |e ieee SS SS SSS 
——————— ——_—_—__————— of ee a a a a a 

“ Ssssssezus ‘ : si 
Drum: ?* PPPP PQ PQ 
he-ye ne-ye yau-u - u Division We=% ho-i 
2 LE £ = ——— 
& = —— =a 2 a | | — | | | | : — — 





rrrr\r er tft ITT « 


ha-wa-wahei a - u-wa-u_ ho-ui_ha-wa-wa_ ha ne - ye-i 
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—— u 
> oe (-) (—) 3 














e oe oe + . Tei” - hess * 
“—_—_ ° 


“eS wes SS Ss. 


a a ne-i - ye-ye___ a-o - waho-o wi a - 











re crore pra 


a wa hiy-ye hei-ye-yei-yei a- wa-wa hei-yei- 









































ae, 
a ts [5 oh DP See ee oe 
x a ; —+—F I See eet ——t a 
EG) Ls. 1 } } Le } 1 —e — _ 
a a 
be “gin coger =" 5 to — —— Sens 
I(zja a 1- a CLt-no-ma Oo wi na ma x... 
— — —" I (Cc) 
ee 
aa BD Te Ic |\uwv?y 





—— SS Sees 
P ‘i 


























 ——— d(zja a-a-a cCt-no-ma ha hiy - ye 
— 128 Ver 2. > 
7] a ait Wilin 
SL 
Se ee ee 
at a SS 
> +: 
hei - yei - yel - ye - i a-n 
3 ‘. 6. 7. 8. 9 1O II 
> 8 & 








8 3 
| T TT ———- TT a iI iT 1] 
\—— = 
— —— _ ens ‘unig — — 


-~—_—.~- ~—™ 


no - iy ya-wa ha-wa 
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20. San Juan, Buffalo dance song. 





o-me se— me ma-na (é)o - 0-0 - woi o-re se me me-na 




















(0 -0 - O - 0-0 - Oi a-mo me-iy-ye(i) yo ke-iy-ye(i) 
d —_—) © d= 120 —— 
A er n rn 
——s— 
¢ ag ha —— ed @ xa - 
pt ™ 
yO- we-a-a-a we-ma— ne-ly-ye ya - a a-i-ne-i e- 











— ge x“ ~ 
yo— hu-ya hai ne ya _ hai ne-ya a-o ho-a— he-na-a 











nd-9-0—— ha - o - o ha-a he-na-a (n)o-o wo - ho-oi 


g d= 168, , _ > ~ d= 




















wo -0O wo-a - wo to - wa wa - wa- ni to - wa-ni wa-wa 
d 120 
= —_—_ 
h 8 8 EE, 
oii i = — © mn” ie, $F Rn 
— . — ¥ - 
wa (w)e kya-u ke e e kee-ya-o i-ma-a ne-ya e- 








ya-a-o u-ya-a hai ne ya hai ne-ya ya hiy-yo - o 
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ahiy-yo - o - wo_ hei-yd-o hei- yo-o-u _ hu-ya _hei-ne- 





yo-o-u-0-0 wu - ya ei- ne a he yohu-o-u a hi yo 9-01 


21. San Ildefonso, Sun dance song. 
























e ee OS) eee mee 
Drum: ff f f etc. — 
hei-hei-hei- ci he  hei-ei_ hei - ¢i - ei-ei hei-ei 


o> 136 



























































—_ a3 a tae — 
———— j—+ —— oe 
(6 fr 1 ional ——— im | — SS 
= _-  —o * 
—— =~ "ee “= 6.6 . 
— ~~, 
r ef 
ai a—— 
a pot 3. 7 d = + 
t fr =} i z i) — 
oe as oe vad 4 canal "liaca 
; w-F re Fy er P ty 
ae he he hei-ei-e__ ha - a-a— 
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J 


8 


(++) 











(n)a 


he-ya-ei a he-ya-ei 











- ha hei-hei-he 


ai-ai - a 





he 


he — 











-e-ya-he a-ei- ya-a ha - a hei 


he-ya ha 





+ (>) 


h 


96 


acd 











e. 


he 


hei 


ha ei 


6. 


Var. t. 





22. Zuni, Buffalo dance song. 





a 





us 4 
——, 


°° 





=, 





Sheer 


ha - ye 


TT9\ 











Pr 


P 


Zi 
ui - ya - ai 


y 


Drum: 


-a-i ya - a 


ya 


ya 


ne 





Tilia 
a | 





.< 
~~. 











Q 


ui - ya- ai ya— ai-ya-a 


- ya 


he - ne 


ya— 


ai 
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PE et wer Bee cm ' pee! a 
Porier eY Fee ee 
(y)a-a ya-a ai - ya he - ne yo-o he-yao_ ihe 

Bd 7 ee? lg 


a —? 3 


SS a 
ai rer. CT ©: 2. 2. 2 



























































nei - ya iy-ya___..___—— ihei- ya - a _ hei - nei - ya 
Tse —- . &. Fy 2 V sox ae Se 6. 
: ——— = 
a ra ~—— —— ~ ——— ~~ = 
f" ° rrr serTrrYryY *f f.F 
ui - ya—_—w— hei-ya _———___ hai he - ya a (h)ei_nei- 
1 atti aia 
aie ae f 9. . = - 
|=’ 4 > | “_—r = 
. == SS | 
v— = bat = ps ——" ~-. "eo oe 
(BD oat oe! 
in ee aes oe rae 
yo-o he-ya he ne - ya o-wa hi-ya-a hee ne-ya 
8 ens is 3 b — * ve 3 a in 
ty? eee | ee ee et et ee we 
a a ~~, ~— ~ — eee Noe, iJ =, 
 -—<-— a. 2 9 | 
PP FP ry FF fF POP 
o-wo hi-ya-a o - wo hi-ya-a a _ hi-ya a_ ha hi-ya 
10. | F 
cough i. 13.+ a Var. . 
SSS (4. f= 
~~ ~ —_— a “~~ 


Pp Pep FP Pp PP 


hei-ye hei-ye yo - wo a-ye-yo 











ne a-o-o hi-ya-a 
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e ep of °" Pore oP oF 


hoi n-ne y’a (h)ui-ya-ai ya-ai—- ya - a 


23. Cochiti, Corn dance song. 

















—_ i =#« 
2. eo 
+ - } p om ; —<? 
oo" seo ped 
> > 
Drum: F (Pf) ff (YP PP Pete. 
ho— ho———— 0o-wa e-e he-si-yse ei-e do 











hei - ye - hei I. dei-ye hei de - ye ka ho wa-a-a(fi) na (w)ana 
II. ha-a-a wa dO - o-a 

















2 > > —————— capers 
~ ~~ _ ~ o—<—_ —". —_s =, = 
ho wane a - (w)a_ he he a wa na ha he (nja 
_-. ee (b) ha es 
' === = SS SS 
~—. = oo e “= ~~. eee . ; 
yahe yi na - wa - wa-a he-t (n)a 9 hei- yi ha-wa-ya 














he fie Sa kama-aho - - we I. (l)e-e t’a Gi - ne- ya 
II. ko-o k6 (k)i- na - ya 
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I. (k)jo - on ai ka wa d’a - fle’ kwe se no-a_ - fie__ ya 
Tl. ke - @ me ke-a EE - 

















kwa sa wa ha ci - ye-ye - ye a-ei ye-i ye 














e— he ya a-ne-ya hoi na hei hei - ya ha-ne-ya_ ho-wiy na 






































haw-wa-wa he - ye-ye-hei a ha__ we a_ wa- wa-ha 
12. | 
(> mae Ss 
i te tae — l _— a ee 1 
SSS eee 
Se ee ee ee a ee 
. + 
he - ye ha he-i-ye a ha e-iy-yahei-i-i a ha ya 
h? 15 calls: 
a 16. _1i. , 





pop oP Pha tf oe 


ya ho-ya-u ye-o hai-ye ha-wui-ya hoi ye_ 


Var. I. S. 3 4. Le 63,8 ¢. 
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== — _s+e os as 


a ha - wa - wa i. ab 


oat gm 


= = SS Se 


PPPPPPP 


hoi ye he hoi_ ye-e hoi € 








24. Acoma, gwaS doéu kachina dance song. 


> > 
@ = 200 Drum J J 2 dg etc.? 








—_— 





~ 
haw haw ha-wa hei hei he-iy-ye-e haw haw ha-wa 

















iy - yo yo-na-ya ca - ya_ t’9 - wo wa - a- ko 














ci-ka-na ka-wa 9_WW.__- wa-i- it’ ha 9 wa-i lan 
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> (x?) 3 > 
4? > | ee Da > jj 
bes 7 . ; == t = — = + n = n : | 
WSs ~~ ais Jo Bes 























a-yo-e-me-e ha-yo - hen-ne-e ya-e yo-u wi-na 


























a-yO-en-Mme-e ya e yo u wi-na yo.— hu wi na- 


9. | ws ‘= 





















































= 10. ( 
hh — Fi 2A . ss. . 4 bs: mm, é | 3 - 
é =e oo — —- oo 
ya - ya hei- ye hai ta a se - i-ne yo-no-u 
— ~ a c a ae, sir tae 
A e ~~ > * > ar. > > 3 > 
cz = ~o— — 7 mmc a rn 
‘ e ~~. ” e ~— —— 
ha-(u) ta-u -a-u t’au - wao na - woe na-ma-te ne 
_« O41) >» re 12. 
Lz = 3] 
a : va i 4 
a _S. x }_ 3s ~. + “a 
i oe a vy (3)—3 = + = ‘4 | ; Sonal 
; ~~ - VPS TSF is ~ see 
(t)a(s) (t)a-a- wa-o a no ma - ya - ya hei-yei - y 
13. | — 
f 8 > > : 3 
Sa _— as z es r 
. ee SE >] i ae 
i br pi el 
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14. _s* Cs. ae ' a. 15. | 
= a =_ n n = 
f= =e = ¢ SSS ee 
he-e ye-no wei ha-ya he a @Q a a hi a hoe 
1S. ' 
17 call 
| I | ep, ' 














“Tee . aa” 
e ¢ iy-ye asia hiy - ya-an hei-ye-hei (p)u—_— 





























td ya-o-o-u ho ye ha-an hely - ye 


25. Laguna, “Old Rain-dance”’ song. 


d= 192 Drum J etc. 
































ha-ya ei_ na yo yo na yo yo na ya 
sine 3. | 
Aa 1 “1 2 S & b 4 
. : ce creme a Se 
Hs | a ) Ls = - — } } } } J is | aan 
- a bal . e . $ = 
. we ~~” Ow a ~. 
po-0 - O-wo-ra - e - na I. lo - wo-0 - op - ce-e- 
II. le - wo-o0 - op - ha-a- 


1 The division by broken bar-lines gives a more consistent 4/2 structure; 
the one by regular lines does more justice to the melodic sectioning. 
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"ee o~—ees . 
ee 
ha-éa - no_____ o-t (8)en-ko-wa_  o-ne-yan San yo- ne ya- 
o-ten-ko - wa 
—=— —_— eo 
f ae s 3 3 3 
Hes T_T a t ———— i —— <—— << 
iad = — — = Lt ul u 
eo ——— ~=—s “ee = ~~ =, — tt 
fon - fo - © MS! Aas & - hi___ hi-i_ hi 


























lu- wu - - o-wo- yohoi-yoho(w)iy-ya-a ya-ke na-e 








i, Wu !h —_ d . 2, 
Lz 1 — , ~ 1. n 
_. » “~~ a” te — —_ . J == 
= ¥ 4 “~ — 


wa-i a- waha-a-waha-a - a-a— ha ya _ he-ya _ ha- 








Ix2 | II x3 —_— 
=r . 
ee — : == 
ann” eee oo = (fe) a ~~." P 
i a z 


yo-yo-na_  hei-yo iy-y _ na ha - a— he-i - na 








ant 
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SSS 
g 


yo-yo - na ho ha ya _ ha - ya hei na yo-yo na-a 











Var..2. a 2. 
(x) 


SSS S521 














yo ‘yo na-yo - yo-1 




















Drum: gr P f ete. 

















ha - wa-wa ha hei-yei-ye hei-ye-ye ha - wa-wa ha 
—— — 
a on me ete. 
hei- yei - ye hei- ye-e ya - wa ha-a a 
> bt > > > 














>t | — 


>, 
Se ane Sa 
, ee P z PePpEPr Ps 

















ha hei ho - o yau a-ye yau a-ye haw-a-a ha- 
| a | | | 
3 7c t tw 
= Ss _—!|_ = 
= SS 
wv (s)* (w) 
am ware — ge 4 
West? . 
(>) 
P Pr etc. 
ha-u wah a-9o ho-o-o I. ka-weS te - ma ka hi 


II. ka- woo t’o - ma 
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4 tt 
b? >+ + on [3 8 } + , >3 
——— > FS a r { { | - K 
—— ee eee 
.—— ee ° ~, ane ae ———". 
a 
r . Se 
a- wa ta - wa da- go ho-wo a - yika ta wa 
mai-yo t’’o-na 
— soidesipincaiaginte i] 
> 8 (—) c? | 2 2% (>) 
-— pe Eases - = — a. mee | 
hee— - 7 ee —— 
oe T I i se 2 a ~ —j 
@ — —— e See 
(>) (>) 
> pret Ff FF. te 
a - mo mi - i i na_ §o0 (8)o - u- ha 
: = aiecsembeusaninte 6. — a 
a” I ie * ——— + + > 8 (>) = (>) ‘ 
= Se a ee 
na-kya $50 - o rong -u ha - al.Se - e- wa-na(8)o-ya-t’l 
BE. ma-a-gi 
7 
b* , | -—s =a (—) ——) - 3, | 
it i =| | a aeaeeniadiaiatan >I = n 
= [STE ES TS ES SEL — 
-_ —— Naa eee . Nias 
k’o-Se wa-na Se-e - he he-e - e¢e nu kel. ko - wa-a 
o - Si II. ke - e-dzam 



































ha-a - fla ne-a fi ka-a hai ko - wo ho - wo 
pi - na e- ya ni ga-a 
els os. gi! 

A b - (—). » B 3 Ee 3 | > 3 aS 

Fe — | { { , —_ _—— —— 
4 "Seas sot — ca aie —. é ' 2. 
e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e@€-t wa-a ha ha > ih 
cough 
d > Na 








SS Ss 


na-wa-wa-wa he-ye a - wa-wa-wa_ ei-yei ee nae 
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(>) (>) 
perferir: Ff tf F tm 
I. ha-ne kwo-S0 ko Su-ni t’e Se-wan-ne Se-wan-na 
Il. e€ € ke ke 














SSS 














y’a fla-a a wa ko-ro-ci kia a he- -yand’e - ¢ 
ib) ass 1h 3s 1 
SSS SSS = 
a ha - wa (t)i a - wa a - wai-ye Se-e-na (t)e__ 





























ka - wa-ak’a ya-a-a_ t’o-fie he-e-ye hei-ye e 

















ko ci ko-wo-wo - wo wa to-o-ci ko-fi - te ma 
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were I 3 ' we I 3 1 hg l ~ 

















e-mne a-a ha 9-ne-a_ ha 9g 0ni-iy-ya-a 
































27. Zuni, *Wpi k’aiapona kachina dance song. 






































2 = 152 
," _ tf - - - (x)- - (€) +- 
E( ===: — — 7 a T = 
=, ~ ~ — oe ee —_ — a, === >—-= 
ha(u)ha(u) ha-wa he he he-ye a - wa- wa - ha- 
Ala}, ids - 
SS = = e 
o—e eed —™~ os oe 
rei- ye he- ye he -le - € - to-mon-’a - a - ka-wa 
, fit 
he-le - ye - to-ton’a - a - a a-wa en - inauadieneae 














cl> > (4) (+) di, 
= SS Se 
~~ ————_—_—_——_—" — ~ lls = oe ee 


ho-no-(u)-ya - wan la-ta-a - na-k-a hak-wa-a - ka - ka 


26 
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- 
—_— 
to-wa-e____ $i-wa-ni t6-li-ki - hi - i- nan a - wa - ya-na- 
d) 2. aa 
= > + (+) Cc, > (-) ©) 
aaa »>—_l_#@ > ™~ i. i =“ i™ 
ul u t t t nn | mu — 
_ oo" o “eo ~_——s ~—. oe a —_ see 


ka - na-a-wap he-mat-h’o wu-wa-an-na-mi i - ta - ap- 




















(a) a mM. 2 +1 > e+ 7 ci, a Z 
eee 
cs —C es se 
—~— Sanita “—~— ood” o —=—_— — = 
kan - na-wa la--Ne-lu e - la-a-an to-na-a - a - 




















ca (tu-yi) he-iy-hiy - ya - wa -i yan-tik he -flie-fie ta-o-na 
a A@al 
— SS Ra 
owe _— = et — “eee 
nuy-ty hiy - ye-lu ne hi-ye ta - wa - wa he-le-le to-ton 









































’a - a ka-wa lo- no ya_ te-ya-yan-ya hei - lei - ye- 
. ~ > > — (d), 53 1 > - 
=F lSS= == SS 
-= Fh) FS ee 
— = = . ws es _ ws i i —_ lie ) = e oak Le | 
“a —_ —_—— o=" ~—"e — ~~, .—— ee 
to-u-no-wan a-ai-a-ka-a-a ho - na - a te-ya-e-ne 
~1 1 2 
ar d? a? c* bt c® d Bfi>_ sittin at stn tm My 
= = : _ 
——— eee te ee 
Sf 


ho - ho ho - wai O - wai e 
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pnb teiete 


he no he-e-¢ he-e-we he-we he-e he no 









































=——~ —~s ~~ Sa 
hei - ye e-iy-ya a-o(n) wa he Riny ast ha _ hei bei 
a ee — (yr Re 
ies =< pe ery 
ee ee 
~— eee -—_ ee @y -° =" oo 
i ya hau-wa i ya hau-wa hei- ye i 9 hei - ye 
~ = 200 d= 152 
b4 > , 10 | 














wee pe ~. -o ov _- —",.—""s 
ha wi-ya-a ha wi-ya-a hoi ta-a-a ha u-wi a - ha - wui 
calls... 












































ha - wa-a hau - wa hei - ne hei hei fie he ye 
Var. I. 2 3. 4 
——— =e 
SS Ss 
he - i 
> - . I~ 6. 
cs. — : ——_> 1-9 — —} a aH] 
—— ae } M _-|— “4 } }. a | i—"- oe — i smti mes abe -H 
ye eee ee 
he ya ta - wa- wa ho - wa _shei ye 
_ pi: > 8. 9. 10. $2. 
Fa — = - - ’ - ; ~ 1—4h ——- iT [_ — T_> i 
_— — = i — “2s ween = eee 
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28. Laguna, Corn-grinding song. 


2 = 168 

















ko - G@nmn-na - ko Sa - wa a y-ye-¢€- no 





















































€ 6e- ¢€ ko - kun-na - ko Sa - hwa 
ne-6 - win- na-ha- 
ka - éin- na-ha- 
(na - wis-na-ha-) 
J = 96 i 
> © d 8 z w (w) w 
— = + 
im 4. i | a nm i ~ i < 
— eo ae “——— se 2. 22”6hCUS. OU TCO 
-~ —, — 
a hei-ya-ha e-he - e e he-e e e-e 
2 = 168 
oe. “a - + 
Lz 7 >» >) » 
o . T = 
ad — ~_~_~,. — ( ) 
“N= e ~ — 
e eee C’er 0 e Qin © 
Var. a? saints 
i _———_ + 5. ) - ee 
my ; = 7 E is = ; : i 


a-a-iy-ye-hen - no 
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ii 3. 
r?- > > <n —— 
Ia ———— 
eee p wo . Ven ae . . 
0 e he. e C’ er. Oo -O-wa 






































e he e C’er. TO - 0 - wo os he-e - € 
29. Laguna, Corn-grinding song. 
_ = 168 
ww —._—ii | 
® _—— be ee = e = td 
=. - — ™ > = ~~ > 3 
eS atop ee f 
—“—~— 
iy-ya-re-ko na-a-ai-ya - a Sa - ku-y-ya 



















































































— 
pls 6 (>) ds > | 
Lz > — 
5. a n p | y ant x -_— a, 
_ j 1 n 1 “4 1 i“ 4 i | 4 1 1. at. jms ent — 
iE s s - 1 a a i aw. {| ___ A i i 1 —s sl —— — | & _— 
~~ —s ~~. 4 - = = wv oo <4 ~~ ~~, 
mo-mo-i-i ka-i-t’i-ko-0 - o ti ko So0-wa-a wa at 
aaa 
A (>)- ~ x » » 
Lz ~~ — >. 
P—} —_ Sam Se tas o_o t : _——? = 
— ye = a heey oe 
“4 ¢%-ca & cer 0. he. e - e 
¢ - he 
ae. 6, 2. 4. 
> 8 es 
—_>, Om =>, 7 
oe om ee a ———" — 1 x — 7 — 
bp f 3 +p —_CH e—e ff Pf «—* t — + ti 
| ~——e a = i } L AL a Ly. a: 1 = ub 
ry ee . " ia Sat 
na - ahiy-ya-a - a 
A t _ we * 4 Re 1 8 
om” a —_ — Ss—_ oe ss a a 1r 7 ll 
Hee a + (3) = - i i r pie aaa 1 i 1 £.. jm i } ma i 
——_r}|— = 
oe Ne ca” . kee ae ae 
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end: 











30. Laguna, Corn-grinding song. 


= 184 


— SIRES ae 








u - u-wai ei 





X 1. a 2. < 
== 4 eS te 


kya a-a wa ai d’i-am-ma he yo wu-wai 











(+) bt (™) Seinen hae 
== Ss E 
cm a ee 
Si - i-ye ¢ pa - -ai__— Si “eS ia «eS 
ye-a - wa-ai 



































wa ai d’am-mo u-(wu)we(n) ku-ru_ wei ku-ru t’a 
e- Na-wei 


c? (+) x. é |} a b! cl 


SS SSS 














. 


wei wemdem inet wi so-ro t’a he - ¢€ 
kt-ro sa 
ki-ru t’a 
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of — — 
fo —————— — 
1 eS Se ee < + 

aywses +~wve? “sos +d 

. . See 

mo wu kye-ei - ye he- ci ihe- ei 




















ya-ha_ = waai 
yo-ha O - ai 



























































1 9 1 
e ww | > a b 3 
: - Cc 
ra : = - 
> SS 
-— 6 — — ~— 
t‘i-t'i-a wa -a-yoS-Sa @a-ai - wa-a ti-t'i wa- yo- Sa 
t’i-ye 
2 _— 
b > ’ (>) 3 
“Se 2—-} Ss a a 
1-— f ==> —|~ u . f a 4 
He a a Je 2 oa = = = : es 2- —w 
co “eve o— ~_—_— DP woo 
@ai - wa wa - a-ty-yo-Sa e - em- (h)i-me 
— — 
e « es (x) 3 is aii UO eo a 
= = Sn a 
£ a kK} 1. } } rs : a = 
— eee wr ——-~ 


(o)-wa - yo- o-8a en hehe e - mi-hi 
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hSa fle-e-e€ - € a ha a hai-yu-wa-t - yo-Sa 








—_— 4 — — 
0 > 8 b 8 a > w 
n = >. . om 
o™ =i coo all _ —_— 7" 


c’e-he - ty-ya-wa-a-a a hei-a-a hei 9wa-9-yo-Sa 
































wa-ha(n)-yo - - 8a - - a a ha-an-na-ha 
ai, (x) — VWV7"_—, 
4 3 + + 3 8 
|=’ 4 — — an 
=== >s —_——_— | 
™ — ~—. — — ( ) ( 
—— 
a ci-l- roo-0 oO - - u (c)e-e e - he he 
3 
+ 
4 1 > + chs) 
Lz. _— > Tt » 
Ft ae z =i 
~~ —_ —. i “——". ~~ 


ye-hi he - ye - ye he-tn hei - yee he-tih - fie 
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A + X $4 + + 
Bea z Ss ——  — z 
eS ae Se) 
_— 
ye -fie ye he-ye-e he - fie ho-fie a 


























7 . << 

== tf 7 — i] 
e 
ts —"—S 
} 
32. Laguna, Medicine song for children. 

d= 168 

i 2. b nae, 
a 

| = > ae” "nena —-_ © 

pai - ya-d’em-ma ca-iy-ya-a - no__ pai - ya - d’em-ma 






































. os — ee 
- > 3 
Lz ni j + >—i) 
Bt a 4. i 4 n n 4 , », — + ——s 
Here } —— jy, 1 1 1  —— won ims Ls i. i“ i 
A :.— i mina —“S 
* . ~— 
ep eee 
ha t'i pa-ya - d’e-ma cCei-ya-a - no __. (we 
af - + fe 
ye 
: >>> >>=_>= 3. aoe mw a x 
7 + wo ? . ee 
¢ . ° ————— 
hu - wes oO - Wes Sra - t’i-ko-ye-a I.to-we-e t’i- 


II. ha-a-a d’a- 
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~ 


aa 


























a eee 
Ey 
ti - i ha-a - a ta - a- fie Sa-noS-ke -a-e 
an - fie to - wa se d'un - ni- ya 
8. a2, 
x =——= 
Ss na me au: = 
\—% 00 

pa - si-ca - a §Sa-a hao po-po-ca no mi - kai - (yo) 














(1: 


ie aa = == 











d? II—IV 
=a Fo sors pe gto te ==. = 
-o mi - kai- yo pa-ya d’e-ma ci - ya - now __’s 


33. Zuni, Curing song of the Big Fire Medicine Society. 


d 96 








Drum: f Pp P P P etc. 


he-i ne-ya yoho e na hei - ye - ye yoho e na 
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° 
hei na he-i he-i - ye na yoho ena yoho ty- ya he- i 











er oerer Ce Pere Pf ete. 


ne ya he-yo e-nahe-yo e-nahe-yo-o e-n-na yaho e-n-ne 


5. 


ya ha e-ne ya pe yn ha a-9 ne- d- 9 


















































f 5 ( 
a = oe 
SSS 
: 7 2 z= 
ci- ta ci-til- ki-S8iy ’« na ci - ta ye-til i(t)- ku -* -ye na 
be a (+) _¢ a 
=S=SaS= [ss 
=e Tapas aoe 
° a TR j ; 
yo ho e-nayahho ei- yahe-yi_ ne ya ha na hei ne 


Var. x! 
— w a 
6 Se —*-f Ss 
- - 


as 
































ya_ hei o-u - wo hei hei-n- ne ya 
x? Til call 
fos ~. ee Pe = 
= Ss SS ee ee 





al Ns: SS RR es A 
y 


a hei O- u - wo hei 
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Drum: rr 7 Pr pr etc. 
te -e-S8u-la-ne te-e - lu - la-ne pau-ti- wa 
+ . i 
b +> + > + > > > > b 7 

















Ei t n t _— { t ——i—} n t ft Hf t a 
— i a ee cs, — 

















te -e-Su-la-ne te- lu - la- ne pau-ti- wa nu - un - pa 
> > > 3 *. oS | 
—- == =====—= 
if } . 1 i } -—t | * , wane o i 
— x mx 3 (3) (3) 
on — 
ti-ti-ya ci-l-pa ka - yo lu-ha - ya... a 

















it 9. > +t ev , ar me . 
Fo a jt : ——— (ar) 
as CS maieeneee” Nags Nes = 
- So ° oo 





it) 


te-e Su-la-nete-e lu - ha-na - - a. 
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35. Zuni, Song to sayataSa. 
J= 132, rubato 


1. > 1. 








A al _ 4 ~ 2. 1 al > b > 
[a 4 8 ~ = = pas 4 i“ a | 
~—- SS] = ~ ~——“s ee ~-™ = ~ ~— —see 
ha_ yo ha yo-wo ha_ yo ha yo - wo 









































aa = 
A 4 (cough) a’, > 5 w b?, + 
— I “4 >I 
— ~—H [ ial “a 3 \ — ce «| 
~~ ——, 7“ = ~ ~~” 5 ~——— ” 
ha_ yo - o ha___-—s- yo :- ha— yo-wo ha___. yo 
3. cl —_— c2 —_—_ 
owe. : A OE | = Bae. 
j_ 4 i 4 4 
i rn fa, [ "mis 1 4 i rn 44 eee i 
——1— ot a3 ss * t a ia y 
sa = eS ° =Se < 3 a 
‘Ree ® eo ee 
ha_ a. —- yO - o Sai- ya - a - ta-Sa (h)i-ya - an- 
3 4 
4 8 ' i a = a ~ 
Lz | mes >— > 
_ rt 4+ —} 
































~"ee ~~ eee 
to - ho on - na - a- ya - na- ka ho-o - 0o 
a % Pm 11 cf —~ 
me a > is 
4 4. i is icunallh = 
F — wa = T x] an | — — mene 
= ad |, = eo e 
na - ya yan-ha - e - te - nan ha-ten - - 
2 = 160 
7 3 > P 
4 —) ~~ w C>s a —_ b 7 














— . 


k’ai-ya kwen a- a - a-wa - ne ha(-wa) - yo 
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1 > Var. 1. 2. 
A 12. -- > 13. “A > (w) 
Lz i > 
»~ im “4 
a ees Se ee 
¢ a = ‘——"" ES SE dl “see 
— 
| —— yo - O-wod 
bl . 4: 8¥, VE 
> > -_ > 
-? 4 ae, | 
aa it a aw a rn mt 
— =" so —<—" ar —, ~~ : —_—_~. 
bi bs 
3 an 6> — —_— 
lhe 3 : C— “¢ 3 








--| 





—~— 




















to - 0 - o-§0-na-ne_ mo-la - an-t-k’ai-ya kwen 
3 4 6 ie 8. 9 
- =~ — 3 > 3 > 3 > 
Ar or “1 canoe nt meee | 
=a ———H 
———- oy ~ ama: — ; "su 
70 oo ~~ 
i. 23. _ — 
> > > 3 crs _ e > ~ 
i$ = mis 2 >—_II 
a i= 
: a ; w poring Nae 
alla — "ne — 

















12 13. End: 
ail = a A 
= ———— tt =| 
} Ls L [— = a» » 4 J 
i a | — 
v7 = a wv see 
ee see 


na - ne-€ 


36. Acoma, ahinene dance song. 


¢ = 208 Drum J J z i 2 z etc. 














oa... “ = Sos * | _— 5 
AP 2 SS 7 
a 5 . : _— 
Drum: PX? FP P X etc. 


€-y- yo - - ty Oo - WO 0 = = ye 
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2. 2. 
EB) me : — 
6 ——— a ee ; — — — > ——— r 
= 1 i ome oe L i | i 4 pas a | a. i oa } i n 
° ae ——— et 
ya - - ai a-- wu we-e ya - - - ai 
Pa 3 . di \ i ae ae 
i=’ 2 T — > ~~ 
2S SS SS SS SS ES SS = 
——S— oe ee eee 
— ear eo % ai Nee ~~ “~~ ~—s _—— 
a. a-u-we - ¢€ ya hei - a-o oo 
——S 1 _— - 
- 1 4 a> “3 a ‘i 
—<_ > —-—_ 7+ —— 
Lad ” oe we ~ ~ 
e . 
wes eT ons t ete. 
hei @-a-a Oo - yo- wa te-e - i wa-a 
ru 3 w C > > w 
| >} 
;; —— > iii See ‘Thine 
san-ta Ma-ri - ya he - no mMe-¢ 




















oir erp Tip Per fl 














wa-a ya hei a-o yo ht 82°*4- 4 
Var. I 
thersttime: 2. 3. 4. *end: 2 = 160 
—_— —_— 
sil ee a a ee a2 
— a i iti ima ii ih Se ii 
—— ee eee 
") * * i e a — we e a) = @ 
et NN, ~. —— Noa 
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* 


PIMA. 


37. Song of the clown in the Rain ceremony. 











e = 96 
1. - - 
t 
& = SSS 
“e — we < ~~. 
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39. Medicine man’s song. 
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41. Deerhunting song. 
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42. “Dog” curing song. 
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43. Dragonfly song. 
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46. Girls’ puberty ceremony song. 
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48. “Bad Girls” song. 
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53- Rain song. 
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56. Song in the Creation myth. 
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57. Hiding game song. 
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PUEBLO. 
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FoLk-Soncs OF OLD QUEBEC. Marius Barbeau. (National Museum of Can- 
ada, Bulletin 75; Anthropological Series, No. 16. 72 pp., illus. $. 25. 
Ottowa, 1936). 

This little volume contains fifteen songs from the district of Quebec. They 
appear without accompaniments, but with melody, words and translations. 
A large proportion of the songs are of the ballad or narrative type familiar 
both in Frante and her colonies, and for subject matter they vary from that 
good old standby, A la claire fontaine to Renaud. The former is familiar 
in a number of versions all over French Canada, with words of a lament- 
ing love-song kind; and with a tune pleasantly fitted to the sentiment of the 
words, but which can be made into a march if required, or a work song, or 
something much more joyous, and it is used in many such ways. It is a song 
of many variants, which as a general rule are good, and which is true in this 
case. 

Renaud is an ancient ballad of long standing and wide diffusion. There 
are, according to Dr. Barbeau, in all two hundred and twenty-six known 
versions, some French, some from the Latin countries further south, and 
some Scandinavian. It is in Denmark that it apparently originated. Its 
known wanderings are most interestingly traced through their various 
phases in a chapter called ‘‘How Folk-songs Travelled.’’ To the student and 
folklorist this is the most fascinating part of the little volume, for Dr. 
Barbeau traces the journeys in so far as they are known of four of the songs: 
Dame Lombarde, which he gives with seven versions, Renaud, Germine, and 
La Nourrice du Roi. The seven tunes of Dame Lombarde are worth comparing, 
so as to see what time and space can do to what was probably originally one 
tune. 

Many of the tunes are modal, as so often in Canadian songs, and always 
one of the interesting signs of age. To those who depend on translations for 
their understanding of the songs, a little something will be lacking, for they 
have lost some of their aroma (so difficult to keep, as anyone knows who has 
ever tried to make translations). 

Within its small compass the book shows sound scholarship, but it is done 
with a light touch and a charm that make it a pleasure to the general reader 


as well. 


Pasadena, California. ELEANOR HAGUE. 


THE KINGDOM OF SAGUENAY. Marius Barbeau. (167 pp., 43 illus. $ 5.50. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1936.) 


A work fascinating to read — and it can be read through in a couple of 
hours — but not easy to review. When at sea a reviewer can usually fall 


back on an analysis of contents and then sign his name. But analysis presup- 
poses order and logic, at which life is fabled to laugh. And The Kingdom of 
Saguenay mirrors life. It gives flashes and glimpses and snatches of life on 
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the lower St. Lawrence, fleeting but illuminating insights into the soul of the 
habitant. 

Several chapters introduce the reader to the creators of the arts and crafts 
of the region — woodcarving, architecture, painting, song, story telling, 
cabinetmaking, weaving. Others reveal the human side of Jacques Cartier, 
John Nairne, Malcolm Fraser, Pere Labrosse, and immortalize unforgettable 
local characters who here first appear on the pages of written history — 
Cailla the mute, Louis the blind singer, Alexis ‘‘the last jester of feudal 
France.”’ Biography and history merge into local tradition tinged with 
legend, and this into sheer folk story. The drawings make still more vivid 
the living impression. 

Barbeau puts the following words in the mouth of one of his painters, 
‘Pere Raquette”’ (A. Y. Jackson): “‘An artist is not a photographer. He must 
not encumber his canvas with simply recognizable details, but choose the 
features essential to the composition... The rhythm of the visual world 
transports him [Lismer]... He also grasps the rhythm in the life of the 
people.’’ These words may well describe much of Barbeau’s own life work, 
and most of this, his latest output. One who gleans in The Kingdom of 
Saguenay for folklore motifs will gather few sheaves, but he will gain an 
intimate insight into the natural and human background of a most interesting 
folklore culture-area, and a speaking acquaintance with some of the arts and 
crafts of the people, as well as with some of the people themselves. 


Catholic University of America. Joun M. Cooper. 


TALES OF THE NORTHWEST. William Joseph Snelling. (254 pp. $ 3.50. 
Reprinted by University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1936.) 

This reprint of a rare book of our early American literature will be wel- 
comed by all who wish to understand the American Indian, and especially by 
those who wish to know the Indian of the Plains. The book was, in fact, the 
first attempt to portray members of these tribes faithfully, and is more 
satisfactory than James Fenimore Cooper’s romances in presenting the Red 
man as he was. John T. Flanagan, who writes the Introduction to this new 
edition, declares flatly that ‘‘in 1830 no American save Cooper wrote better 
narrative than Snelling at his best.’’ One has long discounted Mark Twain’s 
attack upon Cooper’s presentation of the Indian, since Mark had no acquain- 
tance with the Indians, unless with the ‘‘Diggers’’ of the Nevada deserts. But, 
by and large, Snelling’s Indians are more credible than Cooper’s—good as 
Cooper’s are. Thus, if his style is less, his veracity is more. Young Snelling 
(1804—1848) was the son of Colonel Josiah Snelling, for whom Fort Snelling 
in Minnesota was named, and spent some years thereabouts as a youngster 
when his father was stationed at the fort. He did not finish at West Point, 
and, after a few brief years in the wilderness, ended his days as a hack jour- 
nalist and propagandist. Like L. H. Garrard, he did one good book—a book 
for which all lovers of the West must remain in his debt. 

It consists of ten tales, all of them having to do with Indians, or with 
mixed bloods, or with white frontiersmen. Throughout, these tales bear the 
stamp of truth, and convey the assurance that the author drew, in the main, 
upon known facts for his narrative. Some of the tales, indeed, are hardly 
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more than a string of events centering about a given individual, and are 
rather character sketches and studies of manners than unified yarns. Some 
are frankly historical, as is La Butte des Morts, relating how the Sac Indians 
were almost exterminated by the French in 1725, and the story of how the 
Hohays (Assiniboines) became separated from their kinsmen, the Sioux. 
Some of the tales are used to show the absurdity of the dilatory and ineffec- 
tive justice of the American civil courts where Indian malefactors were 
concerned, while others show up the brutality and crookedness of Indian 
traders and voyageurs. Literary taste may sometimes gag at the author’s 
lack of restraint and firm structure, but all who love truth and wish to 
understand Indian character will revel in these tales. The author is frank, 
contemptuous towards the romantics of his day, and yet never flippant. 
He lived in a period of transition, and while he scorned the taste of his 
fathers was not able to slough it off completely. He has given us excellent 
pictures of the Indian, the bois brulé, the trader, the squaw-man, the voya- 
geur. His longest tale deals with the destruction — or dissolution, rather — 
of Lord Selkirk’s celebrated colony in Canada through the machinations of 
the brutal fur traders and their Indian allies. Among the most amusing tales 
is that entitled Pinchon, which narrates the valorous and well-nigh incredible 
adventures of a French-Canadian trader. His exploits almost rival Paul 
Bunyan’s. He is, of all Snelling’s creatures, most worthy of a place in folk- 
lore. 

The University of Minnesota Press is to be congratulated upon this 
attractive new edition, the first since 1830. It contains no illustrations, 
naturally enough. It is well edited, attractively turned out, and has adequate 
notes. Added to the tales are two poems by the author. 


University of Oklahoma. STANLEY VESTAL. 


THE Voice oF ATLAs. Philip Thornton. (xii, 225 pp., 30 illus. $ 3.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936.) 

If one starts out reading this book with a mental picture of the ordinary 
travel book, one is going to be pleasantly surprised. For the truth of the 
matter is that there are two elements that put it into a class far above the 
ordinary travel book, one is the really excellent, racy folklore and tales 
which make up a very large share of the volume, and the other, the accurate 
skillful descriptions of songs with actual tunes, instruments, and festivals 
scattered throughout, often with their psychologic background of magic and 
traditions. 

Thornton’s chapter headings are: ‘“‘Men and Places,”’ ‘‘Buses,’’ “‘Song 
and Dance,” ‘‘Meals,”’ ‘“‘Fairy Stories,” ‘‘The Unknown,”’ but that does not 
mean that song and dance are relegated to that chapter alone, for tunes 
(there are about fifteen of them) and musical descriptions are scattered 
through the book. It simply means an extra concentration in that section. 

The folklore element includes tales and descriptions of all sides of daily 
life, birth, marriage, death as well as seasonal festivals. Many of these 
contain fascinating accounts of propitiatory ceremonies of magic import. 

In the snake charming ceremonies, Thornton shows how the ritual music 
is used to help hypnotize the snake and the snake charmer as well. He shows 
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that the snake’s interest is excited by the sound of the flute, while it is still 
in its covered container, and that various rhythms are used according to what 
the charmer expects the snake to do. 

In other portions of the book one realizes to what an extent music is a part 
of all the ceremonies of life, often with the purpose of enhancing magic powers 
which are sometimes used for medicinal purposes, as well as under other 
circumstances. 

There are excellent descriptions of some of the dances, also of various 
matters like drum technique. The author learned the Arabs’ complex 
system of drum and flute playing, which he describes in detail. The illustra- 
tions are from photographs taken by the author and are an excellent addition 
to the book. 

As one lays down the book, one has a distinct picture of North African 
roads and streets, market places, cafés, mosques, and the daily life going on 
in these places. The author mingled on such friendly terms with all classes of 
natives that he had a chance to learn many of their customs, traditions, and - 
superstitions. 

The book is gaily and lightheartedly written with an excellent sense of 
humor, so that the reader has many good hearty laughs and comes away 
with a much enlarged vision of the underlying humanity in a people, superfi- 
cially so utterly different from ourselves. 


Pasadena, California. ELEANOR HAGUE. 


THE DREAM IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Jackson Steward Lincoln. (xiii, 
359 pp. $ 4.00. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1935.) 
This volume is divided into three parts of unequal significance. Part I 
(21 pages) is a formalistic review of the history of dream interpretation in 
western Europe with brief attention to the differences between Freud, Rank 
and Jung. Part III (138 pages) is a compilation of American Indian dream 
material found in ethnographic literature. It includes Dr. Lincoln’s own 
collection of Navaho material. Such material is of course practically useless 
if one wishes to understand either the individual or the culture in its entirety. 
Analysts have long realized that dreams without the patient’s associated 
material are of no value. Like anything else their significance can be judged 
only in context. 

It is primarily in Part II (170 pages) that Dr. Lincoln’s book deserves 
careful consideration. It consists of a well argued discussion of the main 
theoretic points involved in any comparative study of dreams. Many of 
these points are not new with the author but they are sanely resumed. 

First, individual dreams can be distinguished from the culture pattern 
dreams. In many areas these are respectively unsought and sought. With 
the breakdown of culture, pattern dreams tend to be replaced by individual 
dreams. Naturally, even the individual dream must have the content of the 
surrounding culture. 

Second, many primitive groups accept the manifest content of dreams and 
do not differentiate sharply between reality and fantasy, in this respect at 
least. Other groups recognize the latent content of dreams either through 
stereotype symbolic interpretation or through the strikingly Freudian 
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device of considering them wish fulfillments. In this connection the recent 
article by Toffelmier and Luomala! indicates the degree of psychological 
sophistication which dream analysis may achieve without benefit of Freudian 
theory. 

Third, Dr. Lincoln stresses the cultural contributions arising from dreams. 
This is certainly no new point but the range of these contributions is well 
summarized. Here certainly is an area in which individual psychic 
phenomena become of major importance to the student of cultural dynamics. 

Fourth, the author presents Jones’ idea of “primary dreams’”’ which result 
from the common experiences of mankind —- the bodily self, relations to the 
family, birth, love and death. The degree to which these experiences are 
symbolized in dreams presumably varies with the degree of repression 
demanded by each culture in connection with such experiences. When both 
Jones and Lincoln profess to see such experiences expressing themselves 
repeatedly in the same symbols, I feel that the argument is on less sure 
ground. Specific studies of the individual system of symbolization are 
required and not the reinterpretation of primitive dreams in our own question- 
able generalizations on the meaning of symbols, or the selection of such 
random cases as agree with Freudian ideas. At this point the naive collec- 
tions of dreams by ethnographers fail completely to give the desired answers. 

A final chapter in Part II discusses the nuclear or Oedipal complex whose 
universality has been claimed by Freudians and questioned by anthropol- 
ogists. It seems time to lay this particular ghost. If the Oedipal complex is 
interpreted in the rigorous and literal sense, it is obviously not a universal. 
If, however, one accepts it as a formulation of guilt and anxiety arising from 
repressed sexual desires in infancy, it may well be a universal since all so- 
cieties have some form of incest tabu. The point lies not in its existence or 
non-existence but in the way in which a society handles infantile sexuality. 
Is the nuclear complex maximized by a general repressive attitude toward 
sex, as in our own society where until recently infantile sexuality was vigor- 
ously denied despite manifest proof; or is the nuclear complex minimized as 
among the Trobriands, for example, by permitting the child free sexual 
expression toward all but the tabued sister and mother and in this way 
lessening anxiety by substituting other love objects for the forbidden ones.* 

Dr. Lincoln’s discussion of this question skillfully bridges the extremes 
between Freudian and anthropological myopia. The volume as a whole 
shows the same nice balance in the difficult task of evaluating the contri- 
butions both disciplines have to make to the understanding of human 
behavior. Anthropologists and folklorists who are interested in the newer 
attempts to use analytic psychology critically and yet constructively will 
find Part II of the volume full of suggestive problems worth pondering with 
an open mind. 


Hunter College. Cora Du Bots. 


1 Toffelmier, Gertrude and Katharine Luomala. Dreams and Dream 
Interpretation of the Dieguefio Indians of Southern California. (Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly 5, no. 2: 195—225, 1936). 

? This point has been discussed by Dr. A. Kardiner and myself in a joint 
seminar at the New York Psychoanalytic Institute; the opinion expressed 
above was the consensus reached at that time. 
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